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Commendatory Ode 

TO THE AUTHORS OF THE BRITISH APOLLO. 



*** SAIlt glorious bards, who on Parnassus sit, 

ia 5We arbitrators of substantial wit ; 

o Who from your unexhausted source impart, 

Inflowing streams, all Science, ev'ry Art; 
Tour labours pregnant by coelestial fire. 
Each line confessing your illustrious sire: 
Not all the praise the tltankful age can show 
Can e'er discharge the mighty debt they owe. 
To you the anxious and desponding mind 
Address, and balm for every sorroio find ; 
You teach them how to wash away in tears 
Each crime, relax their griefs, dispel their fears: 
But with amazements you possess us, while 
So wondrous clear our doubts you reconcile. 
Even from antipathies an lutrmor.y 
You raise, and make the long contesting world agree, 
Th' inquisitive in every thing you teach, 
Their compaxs of extensive human reach ; 
To you, as comprehending all, they look, 
Concealed in Nature's universal book, 
A judgment in all Science to obtain, 

g" To you they come, and ne'er return in vain. 

Our smoother hours with tuneful strains you please, 
More soft than the delicious western breeze, 

§| Or dew distilling on the myrtle grove, 

Or down which decks the pinions of the God of Love. 
Your hum'rous lines were never rivaVd yet, 
The quick results of sprightly, boundless wit : 

jj Those tart, laconic strains aptly detect 

"5 Follies which serious sense can ne'er affect. 

The snarling critics now with shame withdraw, 

Struck with a just, a venerable awe, 

They find their keen reflections, fond mistakes, 

Distinguished for their pains, for fools, or rakes. 

Oo on, brave, gen'rous souls, inform mankind, 

Whilst profit mixed with delight we find : 

A glorious recompense may all your labours find. 

'From British Apollo. 
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PREFACE 



The publication of this volume is the outcome of 
a request made to me by a number of my late 
father's friends, whose desire it was to have in book 
form some of his many writings. 

On undertaking the fulfilment of this wish I 
found myself in some perplexity, not by any 
means on account of dearth of material, but as to the 
selection of that which it would be most desirable 
to publish — the majority of his writings being of a 
technical nature. Considering this, and in view of 
the fact that, had he lived, it was my father's 
intention to have them published, the editorial 
articles on the British Apollo have been selected, 
and are now presented with a number of extracts 
from that quaint and humorous work. 

The British Apollo* as will be learned from the 
succeeding chapters, is a work of extreme rarity, 
and one which appears to have been quite over- 
looked by students of the literature of the Queen 
Anne Period. It is a remarkable fact that the 
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names of the members constituting the " Society 
of Gentlemen" (if there ever existed such a 
society) should never have been made known. 

This anonymity, seriously considered, I believe, 
for the first time, is discussed in Chapter III. 
This article is reprinted from Notes and Queries, 
where it appeared on August 3rd and 24th, 1901. 

It will be observed on reading this chapter that 
there is ventured the suggestion that Dr. Arbuthnot, 
one of the leading physicians of the period, may 
have been responsible for the replies to the medical 
questions at least ; certainly in the answers to the 
medical queries one can readily detect the hand of 
the skilled physician. 

That the " Society of Gentlemen " was not a 
phrase denoting a collection of hack writers, my 
father always believed, and this is corroborated by 
a perusal of the extracts. One cannot but notice 
in the replies the confidence of the person who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject he treats. 
Notwithstanding the obscurity in which its author- 
ship lies, the British Apollo is of evident value to 
the student of literature ; and it was with the idea 
of affording a connecting link in the Evolution of 
Periodical Literature that the publication of this 
volume was conceived. 
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It should be mentioned that since the publica- 
tion of Chapter II. it was discovered that a fourth 
volume was started. This appears only to have 
reached its twentieth nnmber. 

It should also be stated that Chapters I., II., 
IV., V., VI., -and VII. appeared in The Scots 
Magazine, and, as already mentioned, Chapter 
III. appeared in Notes and Queries. 

The communication " On the Occurrence of 
Supernumerary Ribs in Man," which was read 
before the Grieenock Natural History Society, 
has been included in this volume, as illustrating 
that many of the queries and answers contained 
in the British Apollo are still of interest to us, as 
they suggest many subjects for investigation, and 
present numerous allusions and references for 
elucidation. 

The remaining chapters consist of extracts 
from the British Apollo, and they are printed in 
their original form. 

In conclusion, I take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my heartfelt thanks to those who have so 
kindly encouraged me in the performance of that 
from which I have derived extreme pleasure, and 
in which I recognise a filial duty. 

WALTER N. NIVEN. 

23 Newton Street, 
Greenock. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



In this age, when satiated with the multiplicity 
and variety of magazines which appeal to the 
public — a new one appearing almost every month 
— it is refreshing to go back in imagination to the 
period when this species of literature first began to 
attract attention. I have been asked to write a 
short prefatory note to a work by the late Mr. G. 
W. Niven, of Greenock, in which, with much pains 
and perspicuity, he has enabled us to perform 
this mental peregrination, traced the origin and 
development of our journalism, which is now so 
thoroughly organised and has attained such gig- 
antic proportions, and has given us a most graphic 
account of one of the quaintest and most curious 
of the early forms which it assumed. 

It is with much pleasure that I accede to this 
request, for I believe that in bringing out a work 
on The British Apollo — a series of volumes very 
popular in their own day, full of entertainment and 
instruction, first issued in the early years of the 
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eighteenth century and last printed in 1740 — and 
which is now of such extreme rarity that a re-issue 
of it would be equivalent to a new publication, 
Mr. Niven has rendered valuable service to the 
literary and antiquarian world. No one could 
have been better qualified for the task he had 
undertaken than he was. He had a special and 
extensive knowledge of the whole subject He 
had penetrated deeply into a department of study 
that was known to few beyond himself, had read 
many out-of-the-way books relating to it, and was 
thus able to throw considerable light upon the 
authorship of the work in question, which no critic 
had previously discussed. He had also the grasp 
of mind and power of generalisation derived from 
a large acquaintance with literature, science, and 
archaeology — seldom possessed by one individual 
—which make his editorial comments on the 
various subjects treated of in The British Apollo 
luminous and interesting in a high degree. It is a 
cause of much regret that the work, although it 
was ready for the press, must appear as a post- 
humous publication, without the advantage of the 
editor's matured and final remarks. 

His premature death at a time when his mind 
was peculiarly active and full of projects for future 
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literary work, is much to be lamented, not only by 
personal friends who knew and admired his many 
excellent qualities of mind and heart, but also of a 
much wider outer circle, who had learned to appre- 
ciate highly the results of his special studies in 
nooks and corners of our literature, which few but 
himself could explore. The present work will be 
much prized by them as a favourable specimen of 
his peculiar gifts, and will be a measure of the 
great loss which they have sustained by his death. 



HUGH MACMILLAN. 



THE BRITISH APOLLO. 



CHAPTER I. 
Introductory : The Athenian Oracle. 

" To whom all people, far and near, 
On deep importances repair." 

— Hudibras, Part II., Canto iii. 



In the history of literature and the appearance of 

epoch-making works, we can trace the evolution of 

man's thoughts and opinions. In the different 

methods necessary to be adopted by the author to 

reach the public at various periods of the world's 

history, we also have indications of the progress 

being effected from time to time. Literature has 

been published in the form of books for a very 

long period, but it is only so recently as the end 

of the seventeenth century that periodical literature 

took its rise. It is in this form of publication that 

2 17 
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we can best study in minute detail many social, 
political, and other human characteristics that 
otherwise would escape record or exposition. A 
book stands solely as the representative of its 
author or of the school to which he belongs ; the 
contents of a periodical, on the other hand, are 
affected by every passing wave of thought or 
change of fashion or sentiment The important 
books of a century while exhibiting, it may be, an 
advance of thought, can be expected to show to 
the future historian only the more prominent 
readings at longer or shorter intervals of the 
psychological barometer ; whilst a periodical 
exhibits almost every momentary fluctuation. 

A similar opinion regarding the importance and 
value of these frequently despised periodicals is 
expressed by the late Sir Walter Besant. Of the 
Athenian Oracle he wrote : — " It is a treasury, 
a store-house, filled with precious things ; a book 
invaluable to one who wishes to study the 
manners and ideas of the English bourgeois at 
the end of the seventeenth or the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. Their language, their 
opinions, and their points of view ; their science 
and their formalities, their social manners and 
their religion, may be more truly and more vividly 
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learned from these pages than from any other 
book that I know. The middle class, under the 
great and glorious Anna, cannot be learned from 
Dryden, from Congreve, or any of the poets 
and dramatists ; because the poets did not con- 
cern themselves with middle-class manners, and 
the dramatists, if they did, studied them with a 
view to stage exaggeration. . . . This class 
had no prophet unless it was the Athenian Oracle 
and its successor, the British Apollo'* That the 
eminent novelist has acted practically upon these 
opinions is certain, for he owns that in writing 
two of his novels, For Faith and Freedom, and 
Dorothy Forster f which relate to the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, he found his greatest 
help as regards language, current opinions, and 
floating prejudices, out of all the books he had to 
read, in the Athenian Oracle. 

In taking a rapid survey of periodical literature 
during its earlier phases, it is instructive to analyse 
the different ways in which such publications were 
conducted. The authors of News Letters wrote 
an account to their clients of such news as they 
were able to obtain from hearsay, and sometimes, 
it is said, when such means failed, they had 
recourse to invention to supply the deficiency. 
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The printers of the earlier newspapers relied, to 
a large extent, on extracts from other papers, 
home and continental ; and the late arrival of a 
foreign mail was quite as serious to them as the 
breakdown of a section of the telegraph system is 
to the editors of our own time. 

In pursuing these methods the printer supplied 
the public with the reading matter that came 
most readily to hand, without much personal 
search, and which he thought might best suit 
the palates of his customers. In gauging this 
taste he might be right or otherwise, when success 
or failure would attend his efforts, but he had no 
means of knowing if he pleased the public except 
by the amount of his weekly sales. 

The idea of keeping in better touch with the 
purchasers of a paper by inviting them to corres- 
pond or ask questions, not relating to news, but to 
subjects of general interest, was an entirely novel 
conception, and occurred to an eccentric book- 
seller, named John Dunton (1659-1733). As 
finally determined upon, this resulted in the 
publication of the Athenian Mercury. This was 
neither a newspaper, a magazine, nor an essay, 
but may be tersely described as nearly the 
equivalent of the " Answers to Correspondents " 
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columns that appear in many of our modern 
newspapers and periodicals. 

All persons who choose might send any ques- 
tion by a " Penny Post Letter to Mr. Smith at his 
Coffee-house in Stocks Market in the Poultry," 
and the answer would appear in the next weekly 
issue of the paper. The first number appeared on 
16th March, 1690-91, and the last on 14th June, 
1697, the series extending to twenty volumes. 

Dunton afterwards published a selection of the 
most interesting answers, in three volumes, under 
the title of the Athenian Oracle. 

The volumes of the Athenian Oracle are not 
quite so scarce as those of the British Apollo. 
There are several copies of its various editions in 
the British Museum. More is known also about 
its contributors and of its originator, John Dunton, 
the bookseller. He was born on 4th May, 1659. 
He came of a family connected with the Church 
for three generations. At fifteen he was appren- 
ticed to Thomas Parkhurst, a Presbyterian book- 
seller, carrying on business at the sign of the Bible 
and Three Crowns in Cheapside. His occupation 
was at first distasteful to him, but he afterwards 
became reconciled with it. On the conclusion of 
his apprenticeship, he commenced business for 
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himself as a bookseller, and soon afterwards 
attained the object of his ambition, to be a printer 
and publisher of books. Dunton now bethought 
himself of taking a wife, and consulted his friends 
on the matter. Three ladies were suggested for 
his selection — Sarah Day, pretty and well-bred, 
of good fortune and great good nature ; Sarah 
Doolittle, the daughter of a popular preacher and 
author — one of his works had actually reached its 
twentieth edition. The third Sarah was Miss 
Briscoe of Uxbridge, handsome, rich, and religious. 
While this serious matrimonial problem was still 
unsolved, Dunton happened to stroll one Sunday 
into Dr. Annesley *s meeting-house, where he fell 
violently in love with a young lady. There was 
nothing unusual in this, as it had happened several 
times before, and under similar circumstances ; 
but Dunton was now actually in search of a wife, 
which made the event of more consequence. On 
inquiry the lady proved to be a daughter of Dr. 
Annesley, but being " another's," as Mr. Moddle 
would have said, our would-be benedict was 
recommended to try his success with one of her 
sisters, and in this courtship he was fortunate, 
ultimately marrying Elizabeth Annesley. Samuel 
Wesley, the father of the famous Methodist, 
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married her sister Susannah, and Daniel Defoe 
wedded another sister. One of the books Dunton 
published was a work by Samuel Wesley, entitled, 
Maggots : or Poems on several Subjects. 

After Monmouth's Rebellion, Dunton went to 
New England to collect some debts owing him, 
and with an adventure of books to sell. After his 
return he removed to a new shop in the Poultry 
at the sign of the Black Raven. Previous to this, 
however, the idea occurred to him of publishing 
the Athenian Mercury. 

" I was one day walking over St. George's 
Fields," wrote Dunton, " and Mr. Larkin and Mr. 
Harris were along with me, and on a sudden I 
made a stop and said, ' Well, sirs, I have a thought 
I'll not exchange for fifty guineas ' ; they smiled, 
and were very urgent with me to discover it, but 
they could not get it from me. The first rude 
hint of it was no more than .a confused idea of 
concealing the querist and answering his question. 
However, so. soon as I came home, I managed it 
to some better purpose, brought it into form, and 
hammered out a title for't, which happened to 
be extremely lucky, and those who are well 
acquainted with the Grecian history may discover 
some peculiar beauties in it." 
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* The first number appeared on Tuesday, March 
17th, 1690-91, and was entitled the Athenian 
Gazette, but, probably from some objection offered 
by the publisher of the London Gazette, the title of 
the succeeding numbers was altered to that of 
Athenian Mercury. The Athenian Society, as 
Dunton liked to designate the authors of his 
periodical, comprised, besides himself, his brother- 
in-law, Samuel Wesley, and Richard Sault, the 
mathematician. The " ingenious Dr. Norris " 
gave his occasional services, but declined to be a 
member of the Society. Many eminent men sent 
questions to the Athenian Mercury, and Defoe, 
Motteux, Tate, Richardson, and other versifiers 
wrote odes in its praise. One of these com- 
mendatory odes contained these bombastic lines, 
which Dunton would no doubt print with some 
pride : — 

" Learning and solid truths advance, 
They're noble subjects, for such noble pens ; 
Let your opposers trifling jests pursue, 
They write for minutes, but for ages, you. " 

The Athenian Mercury had a successful career 
of nearly six years. It was first published on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays, and for a short time 
four times a week in order to make use of the 
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excessive literary material at the disposal of the 
editors. The continuous publication of the Mer- 
cury came to an end in February, 1696, but ten 
more numbers were issued a few months later, the 
last appearing on Monday, June 14th, 1697. 

As already stated, Dunton afterwards published 
a selection of the most interesting answers, in 
three volumes, under the title of the Athenian 
Oracle. The copyright was afterwards sold to 
Andrew Bell, Bookseller at the Cross Keys and 
Bible, in Cornhill, who issued several editions, the 
third appearing in 1706; and in 1710 he added a. 
fourth volume of selections. The Athenian Oracle 
was perhaps a popular equivalent of the more 
abstruse and learned Philosophical Transactions of 
the Royal Society, which had been commenced in 
March, 1664. 

The title of the third edition, published in 1706, 
is as follows: — "The Athenian Oracle, being an 
entire collection of all the valuable questions and 
answers in the old Athenian Mercuries, intermixed 
with cases in divinity, history, philosophy, mathe- 
matics, love, poetry, never before published, to 
which is added in each volume alphabetical tables 
for the speedy finding of any questions, by a 
member of the Athenian Society." 
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Almost simultaneously with the demise of the 
Athenian Mercury, Mrs. Dunton died. The dis- 
consolate husband provided mourning for twenty 
of her relatives, buried her handsomely in Bunhill 
Fields, and engaged Mr. Rogers, a learned divine, 
to preach her funeral sermon in her late father's 
meeting-house. He published the sermon, erected 
a grave- stone to her memory, with a long inscrip- 
tion in verse of his own composition, and in six 
months was married to Sarah Jane Nichols of St. 
Albans. Of this lady he wrote : — " She seemed to 
be his first wife in a new edition, corrected and 
enlarged, or rather in a new binding," for he had 
only " changed the person, not the virtues." This 
high estimate of the lady was not justified by 
events. His first wife had been a woman of 
excellent business habits, and had always managed 
her husband's commercial affairs. Finally, separ- 
ated from his second wife, his affairs fell into con- 
fusion, and his shop, at the sign of the Black 
Raven, was closed. In 1705 Dunton wrote his 
Life and Errors. He also wrote various political 
pamphlets, one of which, Neck or Nothing, was said 
by Swift to be one of the best ever published. 
Dunton survived his second wife, and died in 1733. 

There is considerable variety in the questions 
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propounded to the Athenian Society : " Whether 
fishes may be said to breathe ? " " Where extin- 
guished fire goes?" "Why may there not be 
invented a perpetual motion?" "How does a 
fright bring a drunken man to his senses?" " Why 
chickens hatched in ovens want rumps?" etc. 
The questions relating to superstition and folk-lore 
are very interesting, but the replies are for the 
most part too long for quotation. Inquiries were 
made regarding the phoenix, the salamander, and 
the basilisk, and many questions were asked about 
dreams, omens, and apparitions. Many of these 
queries were quite insoluble even by the Athenian 
Oracle, although he was himself not entirely devoid 
of some belief in the supernatural. Of these we 
may quote the following : — " A person about some 
ten or eleven years since walking in his ground in 
the country, heard the crying of a young child, 
and drawing near to the noise, perceived it to be a 
young infant naked. Pity moved him to take it, 
and carrying it home, nursed it for about the space 
of six months. One morning the child, lying in 
the cradle as they thought asleep, four or five 
people being near it, something rapped at the 
window ; the child and the rest hearing of it, the 
infant spoke, which it never was heard to do 
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beforfe, saying, * My daddy calls/ and immediately 
vanishes out of the cradle, and was never seen or 
heard of. Now, gentlemen, pray give your answer 
as full to the point as may be, resolving whether 
it was flesh and blood, or endued with an im- 
mortal soul, or not ? " To this the Oracle wisely 
replied — " Pray send to us the name of the place 
and persons where this happened ; for the relation 
is too strange, especially since 'tis anonymous, for 
us to give any credit to it." 

It would appear that one, John Conyers, an 
apothecary, deserves mention as an early collector 
of those objects that go to form an antiquarian and 
natural history museum. In the Athenian Oracle^ 
we have the following interesting particulars : — 

" Mr. John Conyers, Apothecary in Shoe Lane, 
having lately made Proposals to the Publick of 
exposing his collection of Rarities to such as shall 
be curious to see them, I desire your Opinion con- 
cerning the Proposal, whether it may be of use to 
the Publick ? " To this the Oracle replied—" Tho' 
we did not know anything of Mr. Conyers's Inten- 
tion this way, till our Querist gave us the Hint ; 
yet having heretofore seen his Collection ourselves, 
and on this occassion conferred with some that 
are Persons of judgment (from whom we are 
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informed that he hath not only new methodised 
the Things that he then had, but also made 
very considerable Additions to them, so that 
the whole may appear new even to those who have 
heretofore seen his Museum), we may affirm that it 
may be many ways useful to the Publick. For the 
worthy collector and keeper of it hath, both with 
Industry and Charge for above thirty years 
together, made it his business, upon all occasions, 
to procure all such Subjects, either of Nature or 
Art, that had anything of Rarity in them, not only 
in this and the neighbouring Nations, but even 
from the most remote Parts of the known World, 
though if our Querist thinks fit to visit the Museum 
himself it will give him a juster and fuller Charac- 
ter of its worth, together with the indefatigable 
diligence of its Compiler, than so short an answer 
as our Method confines us to can give him. He 
will there find a vast Number of Curiosities, and 
yet not more observable for their Number and 
Variety, than for their Selectness and worth. For 
Natural Things he will find Exotic Beasts, Birds, 
and Fishes, Insects, Shells, and Sea Productions, 
Corals, Halciona, Sea Shrubs, etc. ; Exotick Vege- 
tables, Fruits, etc. ; Minerals, Metals, Stones, 
Gemms, Petrefactions, etc., in great plenty. For 
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Artificial Things, you will find Antiquities very 
valuable, both -/Egyptian, Jewish, Graecian, Roman, 
British, Saxon, Danish, etc., viz. — their Deities or 
Idols, Icunculae, Amulets, Tallismans, ancient 
vessels used as sacrifices, Sepulchral Urns, Lach- 
rymatories, Lamps, Gems, Medals, Coyns, Seals, 
Tesserae, Rings, Keys, Armellae, Sculptures, 
Modes Fibulae, Stiles, Armour, Shields, Weapons ; 
as also a large Account of New Magnetical 
Experiments, Philosophical Manuscripts, several 
improvements of Heraldry, in Ancient Glass, 
and otherwise Ancient Manuscript Rolls and 
Almanacks, with the Ancient Improvements of 
Arithmetick of Figures, together with a con- 
siderable Improvement and variety of Letters in 
all the forementioned languages, as they have been 
invented in Tract of Time ; Ancient Books relat- 
ing to the Laws, Scotch, Irish, and Welsh Books 
of Antiquity relating to the Laws of Nations, etc. 
Besides a Collection of Ancient Manuscripts in 
the Latin, Chinese, Saxon, Islandish, Muscovite, 
French, and English Languages, as also Bibles 
and Testaments both in Manuscripts and Ancient 
Printing, Many whereof are of great Use and 
value ; old Printed Books, etc., not to mention his 
Outlandish Garments, Weapons, his Pictures, 
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Prints, and a vast many other things. Now of 
what use a careful and observant view of these 
things may be to the Divine, the Naturalist, Phy- 
sician, Antiquary, Historian, or indeed any Person 
of Curiosity, will not be hard to determine." 

In the Athenian Mercury of December 19th, 
1693, appeared the following advertisement: — "The 
works of F. Rabelais, M.D., or the Lives, Heroick 
Deeds, and Sayings of Garguntua and Pantagruel. 
Done out of French by Sir Thomas Urchard,. 
Knight, and others. With a large account of the 
Life and Works of the author, particularly an ex- 
planation of the most difficult passages in them. 
Never before published in any language. London : 
Printed for Richard Baldwin, near the Oxford 
Arms in Warwick Lane, 1694." The first edition 
of Urquhart's translation of " The Heroick Deeds'* 
was published in 1653. The influence of the 
famous French doctor's amusing and unique 
literary style is evident in the replies to the 
queries, " What is knight-errantry ? " and " What 
is love ? " " Knight-errantry is loving, sighing, 
whining, rambling, starving, tilting, fighting, dying> 
reviving, waking, staring, singing, crying, prayings 
wishing, composing, writing, serenading, rhyming, 
hoping, fearing, despairing, raving." 
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With regard to love : — " 'Tis very much like 
light — a thing that everybody knows and yet none 
can tell what to make of it. Tis not money, for- 
tune, jointure, raving, stabbing, hanging, romanc- 
ing, flouncing, swearing, ramping, desiring, fight- 
ing, dying. Although all these have been, are, 
and still will be mistaken and miscalled for it. 
What shall we say of it ? 'Tis a pretty little soft 
thing that plays about the heart, and those who 
have it will know it well enough by this descrip- 
tion. Tis extremely like a sigh, and could we 
find a painter could draw one, you'd easily mistake 
it for the other. 'Tis all over eyes, so far is it 
from being blind, as some old dotards have 
described it, who certainly were blind themselves. 
It has a mouth too, and a pair of pretty hands, but 
yet the hands speak, and you may feel at a distance 
every word that comes out of the mouth gently 
stealing through your very soul. But we dare not 
make any further inquiries, lest we should raise a 
spirit too powerful for all our art to lay again." 

Like the British Apollo of a later date, the 
Athenian Oracle had also some verses in definition 
of true happiness : — 
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The Happy Man. 

The Happy Man the pompous Palace Flies, 
Lives not on airy Fame's phantastick Noise, 
The Tyrant's Frowns ne'er ruffle his Affairs, 
Nor fill his trembling Breast with anxious Cares. 
The Monarch's Smiles ne'er toss him to the skies 
In tempests of Romantic Extasies. 
He laughs at all his threats and stormy power 
As Sailors at the Waves, themselves ashore. 
Bright heaps of Gold, in vain his Envy move, 
And brighter Charms of beauteous Dames, his 

Love, 
Lewd Ribaldry and Insolence he hates, 
And the loud Tumult of the Bar's Debates. 
He drowns no Day in sparkling Bowls of Wine, 
But feeds on joys, and drinks from Springs Divine. 
An humble house, and Rural Joys he loves, 
Green Vales and Woods, and Streams and Silent 

Groves. 
With solid Truths his healthful Mind is fraught 
With Care received, as by hard labour fought . . . 
He spends each Day as if the setting Light 
Would close his glimmering Eyes in Death's dark 

Night. . . . 
Tho' Nature's self should shake, and sink, and Die, 
And Blazing orbs fall headlong from the Skie, 
The firm Supporters of his Joys would stand 
Proof against Fate, and Time's devouring Hand. 
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CHAPTER II. 



The British Apollo. 



" See me ready to slake my thirst at your fountain of knowledge, 
my Magnus Apollo." — " The Liar" Samuel Foote, 

"Augustus next, who had the luck, 

Though not himself a wise one, 
To have some clever subjects born, 

Who ever since surprise one. 
So really in that stupid age, 

For learning he went first in, 
And to his credit it was put, 

And called the age Augustan." 



THESE lines are in every way applicable to the 
short period of twelve years, 1702-14, comprising 
the reign of good Queen Anne, and which, in con- 
sequence of the brilliancy of the prose and poetical 
writers who then flourished, has been justly called 
the Augustan Age of English Literature. The 
opening years of the reign saw important and 
rapid advances in the evolution of periodical 
literature, some of which, as we have seen, had 
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their genesis in the preceding reign. On the nth 
of March, 1702, three days after Anne's coronation, 
the first daily newspaper, The Daily Courant^ made 
its appearance. In the first number " the author " 
promises to give the names of the Foreign Prints 
from which his extracts were taken, and he adds 
the further assurance " that he will not, under 
Pretence of having Private Intelligence, impose 
any Additions of feigned circumstances to an 
Action." Unlike the modern editor, who likes to 
have his say on all subjects, he of The Courant 
modestly said : " Nor will he take upon him to 
give any Comments or Conjectures of his own, but 
will relate only Matters of Fact ; supposing other 
People to have sense enough to make Reflections 
for themselves ; " the very last thing his modern 
successor would think of allowing his readers, 
particularly on political subjects. 

The literary warfare that arose between the two 
parties of Church and Dissent, resulted in a num- 
ber of pamphlets being published, necessarily more 
of a political than a literary character. From 
pamphlets issued irregularly from the press to 
regularly published periodicals, at a period when 
there was a good demand for such literary ware, 
was an easy transition, and we have Daniel Defoe 
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commencing political journalism with his Review 
of the Affairs of State, in 1704. 

The light and graceful essay with which the 
names of Addison and Steele are always most 
closely associated, had its origin in France, in 
1580, in the writings of Montaigne. The French- 
man's essays, translated into English by Charles 
Cotton, were soon imitated by Cowley, and Sir W. 
Temple. The publication of the periodical essay, 
which began with Steele's Tatler in April, 1709, 
was undoubtedly suggested by the success and 
method of conducting the Athenian Oracle and 
the British Apollo. 

We have already referred to the former ; the 
latter was commenced on 15th February, 1708, and 
issued on Wednesday and Fridays, with occasional 
supplements, till 22nd March, 171 1. 

It was published for the authors by J. Mayo, 
and was entitled : " The British Apollo ; or Curious 
Amusement for the Ingenious : to which is added 
the Most Material Occurrences, Foreign and 
Domestick. Performed by a Society of Gentle- 
men." 

The second edition appeared in 171 1, the third 
edition in 1726, and the fourth edition in three 
volumes in 1740. The last is entitled : " The 
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British Apollo ; In Three Volumes, Containing 
two thousand Answers to Curious Questions In 
Most Arts and Sciences, Serious, Comical, and 
Humorous ; Approved of by many of the most 
Learned and Ingenious of both Universities, and 
of the Royal Society. Perform'd by a Society of 
Gentlemen." London : Printed by James Betten- 
ham for Charles Hitch, at the Red Lion in Pater- 
noster Row, 1740. 

There is an engraved frontispiece to the first 
volume, representing Britannia presumably dic- 
tating a question or answer to another female 
figure, who has a pen in one hand, and, in the 
other, a book, on which appear the words, " To 
The British Apollo." On clouds above the figures 
are Pegasus, Music, and Fame. 

There is no preface properly so-called, but the 
following poem is meant as its equivalent : — 

Apollo's Address to the Town by Way of 

Prologue. 

" Frighted from earth by scenes of death and wars, 
Domestick strifes and military scars, 
The mournful widow's tears, the orphan's cries, 
And universal groans which pierce the skies, 
I left the globe, in wild confusion hurled ; 
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But sweetly rolled my peaceful hours away 
In the bright mansions of eternal day, 
And greatly shining through those blest abodes, 
Encreased the knowledge of the wisest gods ; 
Long we neglected man, and vowed that he, 
No more the favourite of our realms should be. 

But on a sudden shouts of praise were given, 

And UNION echoed to the gates of heaven ; 

Each awful being shocked, looked down to 
see, 

The unbelieved, amazing prodigy ; 

And Jove surprized, and pleased to see it 
done, 

By Anna's deeds, once more to mortals 
won, 

Sent me and all the gods to earth again, 

To bless the wondrous worth of her illus- 
trious reign. 
Hail therefore happy sons of Britain's isle, 
On whom the powers of heaven united smile, 
With gentle welcome greet me on your shore, 
Nor let me meet the fate I found before." 

The above was written in the beginning of 1708. 
It may be scarcely necessary to remind the reader 
that the War of the Spanish Succession was then 
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in progress. The battles of Blenheim and Ramil- 
lies, and the capture of Gibraltar were recent 
events. The Parliamentary Union of Scotland 
and England, also referred to in the above lines, 
had been consummated in the previous year. 

Before the above address there are twelve pages 
of "Commendatory Verses (written by several 
Ingenious Hands, [which] were occasionally sent 
during the writing of this First Volume." With 
regard to these verses a correspondent asked — 
"Can you give us a plausible reason to believe 
that the lines writ in your own praise (tho* we own 
you deserve them) are not of your own invention?" 
To this Apollo made reply — " Since it is common 
to find published (and by the most modest 
authors) commendatory poems upon a second 
edition of a treatise, though calculated for the 
entertainment of but a little part of the town, why 
should we be suspected of such artifices, after we 
have had the good fortune (as is evident by our 
success) to give more general satisfaction and 
entertainment than any before us? We can 
assure you we have on our files a far greater 
number than those we have published, which also 
we refrained till we found the authors of them 
resented it as a slight to them." 
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It is difficult to find many contemporary 
references to the British Apollo. John Gray, the 
author of The Fables and The Beggar's Opera, 
writing 3rd May, 171 1, on "The Present State of 
Wit, in a Letter to a Friend in the Country," in 
which he refers to the periodicals of the day, 
almost omitted to mention the British Apollo. 
He adds : — " P.S. — Upon a review of my letter, I 
find that I have quite forgotten the British Apollo, 
which might possibly have happened from its 
having of late retreated out of this end of the town 
into the country ; where, I am informed, however, 
that it still recommends itself by deciding wagers 
at cards, and giving good advice to shopkeepers 
and their apprentices." 

This statement leads Mr. James Grant, in his 
History of the Newspaper Press, into the error of 
supposing that card-play and the deciding of wagers 
was the principal feature of the paper. It is true 
that various correspondents, in propounding their 
queries, stated that the reply would decide a 
wager ; but the British Apollo, in replying as to 
matters of fact or opinion, cannot be said to be 
favouring gambling. 

That our contention is fair may be judged from 
the extracts that follow. At page 29 (we cannot 
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refer to the original number of the bi-weekly issue 
as we may to the Tatler or Spectator^ a question 
is answered with regard to " the odds that may 
happen in games depending on chance." The late 
Mr. R. A. Proctor often wrote upon this subject ; 
it is one that possesses interest to every mathema- 
tician, and is only incidentally connected with 
card-play. 

A little later the question was asked (p. 66\ 
" What effectual method shall a man take to resist 
the vice of gambling?" From the reply given it 
will be seen that Apollo was not in favour of 
gaming. " To resolve really against it is half a 
cure which we would enforce from these considera- 
tions. Should two persons, worth £100 each, 
resolve to risk all at gaming, the disproportion 
betwixt the advantages of the winner and the dis- 
advantages of the loser are very great : The first 
is little bettered in his circumstances, the last quite 
undone : Nay, we may say, there is great difference 
in the value of the money itself, which is of its 
full intrinsick value to the loser, but not to the 
winner ; for the speedy and easy manner of 
obtaining it occasions that it is idly lavished, so 
that he enjoys but little part of the necessaries of 
life, in comparison to what the industrious person 
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does for the same sum, who feels its value in his 
labours, and is thence rendered more sensible 
thereof ; it diverts the mind also from the prosecu- 
tion of more real and certain dependencies, and is 
generally associated with divers other vices, as 
avarice in the application to it, unseemly passions 
in the continuation, and prodigality or desperation 
in the conclusion ; thus he, who all the while 
fancies he plays upon the square, plays against the 
most disproportionate and preposterous odds." 

Another correspondent, signing himself Count 
Hatchet, afterwards wrote in favour of gaming if 
unattended with quarrelling and swearing ; but 
Apollo maintained his former position in favour 
of the " merchant adventurer," and against the 
gamester. 

When asking Apollo's opinion on the respective 
merits of rhyme and blank verse, the querist wrote — 
" A considerable wager depending hereon, and the 
parties being agreed to stand to your determina- 
tion, you are entreated to give your answer in your 
next paper." There was also a wager laid on the 
following weighty question — " Whether the moon 
in Ireland is like the moon in England ? " To 
which Apollo, who always acted on the principle 
of answering a fool according to his folly, replied — 
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" There may be a little likeness so far as is usual 
between sisters, but by no means fully like ; for 
certainly nature, who adopts all things proper, 
would give a far more glorious moon to Great 
Britain than to little Ireland. 1 ' To the question, 
" Do Parrots understand what they speak ? " 
Apollo replied — " As well as you what you read, 
or you'd hardly have asked Apollo so wise a 
question." 

There is sufficient internal evidence left, even in 
the fourth edition, to show that the British Apollo 
"was originally published at periodical intervals. 
It is said to come out twice a week, one of the 
days of issue being Friday, and in another place a 
quarterly part is referred to. The queries of cor- 
respondents were to be left with Mr. J. Mayo, or 
other booksellers. One querist, complaining that 
his letter had not been answered, wrote : — 

" You bid us address 
To J. Mayo's press, 
Or Bickerton's, near to St. Paul's, 
Or else your friend Keeble 
Was certainly able 
To receive both grave questions and drolls." 
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From another reference, the subscription would 
appear to have been half-a-crown per quarter. 

Although the appearance is well sustained, it 
would be rash to assume that all the queries 
appearing in the British Apollo were sent in by 
various correspondents, as the authors pretend, and 
were not, question and answer alike, the entire 
" performance" of the society of literary and scien- 
tific gentlemen who conducted the paper. Several 
times, questions bearing on that point were asked 
and answered negatively ; but that may have been 
done only for the purpose of letting their secret be 
an open one. " Q. — Hark ye, you Apollo, don't 
you make questions and answer them yourself? 
A. — Not at present, really, sir ; but should soon 
take that method if other people's questions were 
of no more consequence than yours." 

It is probable that the system pursued in editing 
the periodical, was mainly that of answering 
bona fide questions asked by various correspon- 
dents, but there is sufficient evidence to show that 
a good many of the contributions were not of that 
nature. To write in the form of question and 
answer, or in dialogue form, was a favourite style 
of composition adopted principally in works of a 
religious or educational character. This style of 
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writing began to die out about fifty years ago, but 
still survives in Catechisms, and minor religious 
publications. There was, however, no dialogue 
in the British Apollo, but simply question and 
answer, with the occasional appearance of a poem. 
In the Athenian Oracle, the writers, in a few cases, 
wrote in dialogue, and thus betrayed the fact that 
in these instances, at least, both question and 
answer had been written by the same pen. 

We must remember it was the period of such 
literary trickery as Defoe and Swift delighted in. 
The former wrote, in 1705, what purported to be 
the "True Relation of the Apparition of one Mrs. 
Veal, the next day after her Death, to one Mrs. 
Bargrave." This was appended to a new edition 
of Drelincourt's Christians Defence against the 
Fear of Death, which had originally appeared in 
1675. 1^ was not a popular work, and required 
Defoe's fictitious recommendation from another 
world to make it sell. Mrs. Veal's apparition told 
her friend that " Drelincourt's Book of Death was 
the best book on the subject ever wrote." She also 
advised Mrs. Bargrave to read Dr. Kenrick's Ascetic^ 
and Norris's Friendship in Perfection, books that, 
in all probability, required a lift from another world 
to move them from the booksellers' shelves, on 
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which they had long reposed. In the latter work, 
which is in verse, the word Elysian occurs twice. 
" Ah," says Mrs. Veal, in ecstatic rapture, "these 
poets have such names for Heaven ! " 

The Bickerstaff Papers, in which Swift satirised 
the predictions of the astrologers and almanack 
makers, particularly the famous John Partridge, 
were much admired by his fellow wits, and, when 
Steele commenced the Tatler^ he chose the name 
of Isaac Bickerstaff as the notn-de-plume of its 
supposed author. An early query in the first 
volume of the British Apollo asks : " What think 
you of Esq. Bickerstaffs prophecies, were they 
writ in jest or earnest?" To which the reply in 
mock indignation is given : " In jest, man ! fie, fie I 
in earnest, you may lay your life on't, Esq. Bicker- 
staff is a downright conjurer : the dumb man's a 
fool to him : he's as great a conjurer as Dr. 
Faustus, or the Brazen head of friar Bacon : and if 
you are one of those unhappy souls his prophecies 
threaten death to, e'en set your house in order, 
take leave of your friends, and die without 
grumbling." 

Curiosity may be excited to know something of 
the famous dumb man who was evidently looked 
upon as being vastly clever, although overshadowed 
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by the greater genius of the mock astrologer. In 
the Postman of 19-22 July, 1707, appeared the 
following advertisement, which, although ungram- 
matical, may explain the allusion : " Mr. Benjamin 
Ferrers, Face-painter, the gentleman that can't 
neither speak nor hear, is removed from the Crown 
and Dagger, at Charing Cross, into Chandos 
Street, next door to the sign of Three Tuns in 
Covent Gardens." 

Dogget, the founder of the annual boat-race on 
the Thames for " Dogget's Coat and Badge," was 
a favourite comedian at this time, and also a famous 
face-painter — that is, for stage purposes. A critic 
said of him that he "could, with the greatest 
exactness, paint his face so as to represent the 
ages of seventy, eighty, and ninety distinctly, 
which occasioned Sir Godfrey Kneller to tell him, 
one day at Button's Coffee-house, that ' he 
excelled him in painting, for that he could only 
paint from the originals before him, but that he 
(Dogget) could vary them at pleasure, and yet 
keep a close likeness.' " 

There were other impostors or shams rampant 
in 1708 than astrologers or painted faces. Whether 
the enamelling referred to in the following para- 
graph was a fraud or not we do not know. 
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" Q. — I don't doubt but that some of your 
ingenious society have seen the curious white 
enamelled work of Mr. George Psalmanaazaar. 
As for the beauty of it, I am able enough to judge; 
but for the goodness and hardness of it I should 
be glad to have Apollo's opinion. A. — We can 
experimentally assure you that it is not only quite 
as beautiful, but every way as good and hard as 
what is done in the East Indies ; and in one point, 
still more exquisite ; for, whereas the Indian Japan 
will break or peal away if struck with force against 
a hard body, Mr. Psalmanaazaar has contrived a 
way whereby to lay his colours on with so much 
firmness that they can be no ways liable to the 
above-named inconveniency." 

Our worthy authors of the British Apollo were 
evidently not yet aware that the gentleman whose 
work they so warmly praised was a rank 
impostor. 

He was born in France in 1679, and died in 
England in 1763. When he came to this country 
he pretended that he was a native of Formosa. 
He published a History of the Island, and of his 
own adventures ; and sought to curry favour by 
translating the Church Catechism into his supposed 
native language. Suspicion was at length aroused, 
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and the imposture unmasked. He attempted to 
maintain the fraud, and issued impudent advertise- 
ments in the papers inviting debate, but to no 
purpose. He was afterwards able to obtain 
employment in miscellaneous literary work for the 
booksellers, and even may have written both the 
question and answer that appeared in the Apollo. 

As usual at this period, Italic type was used 
plentifully, the queries being, without exception, 
printed in that type, and the poetry, when printed 
in Roman type, is well sprinkled with words in 
Italic, and both large and small capitals. 

This prevalent custom, resulting in lines of very 
irregular appearance, is somewhat trying to the 
patience of most modern readers. Its object is 
thus referred to by Swift, " On Poetry : A 
Rhapsody " : — 

" To statesmen would you give a wipe, 
You print it in Italic type. 
When letters are in vulgar shapes, 
'Tis ten to one the wit escapes ; 
But, when in capitals expresst, 
The dullest reader smokes the jest ; 
Or else perhaps he may invent 
A better than the poet meant ; 

4 
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As learned commentators view 

In Homer more than Homer knew." 

The aid of capitals to attach some emphatic 
meaning to a word has been sought by few modern 
writers of note except Dickens. Mr. A. P. Paton, 
late librarian of the Greenock Library, has issued 
the Hamnet Edition of Shakspere to prove that 
the dramatist had a definite purpose in his use of 
capitals, and that a more certain interpretation of 
many passages can be arrived at by giving due 
weight to their presence. 

In looking over the pages of Apollo for a short 
illustrative example of tolerable verse, the truth of 
Swift's strictures becomes apparent, for it would 
appear to be the case that the weaker the poetry 
the more varied the type. However, the following 
may perhaps serve our purpose : — 

" Gentlemen, — Pardon the following lines, which 
come to require a reason for your writing no 
verses on the 8th of March, being the day on which 
the Queen was proclaim'd. 

" Q. — HOW can Apollo praise the British isle, 
And not afford its joys one pleasing smile ? 
How can we hope he'll long with us remain, 
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Who honoured not That Day with one poor 

strain. 
That gave our Earth a Heaven in mighty 

Anna's reign? 

" A. — 'Tis bravely spoke, 'tis great and honest too, 
Done as a loyal BRITAIN [Briton] ought to do, 

< 

But ah ! tho' ONCE I ruled the Sun ALONE, 
One glorious moment cast me from my throne, 
Shocked at a Rising light far brighter than 
my Own." 

A contemporary reference, which we have not 
succeeded in identifying, is indicated in the follow- 
ing, which appears at pages 25 and 26. " A 
certain Gentleman has (in a large sheet of 
Bravadoes) exerted abundance of inimitable fancy 
to banter the name of our paper, finds more faults 
than were made in the Prologue to our undertak- 
ing, and invents an extraordinary fine Latin word 
for Whig and TORY : we could do no less in 
respect to the uncommon ingenuity of his perform- 
ance than present him with a touch of our own 
poetry, in gratitude to his monitory quotation out 
of Horace : — 
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" Great are the glories we by victory gain, 
Where equal force can vigorous war maintain ; 
But that's a base and an inglorious blow, 
That wounds the breast of a defenceless foe. 
Were but thy wit impenetrable steel, 
In one part OPEN like ACHILLES* heel ; 
We'd then, with gen'rous anger war declare, 
And aim our pointed darts to hit thee there: 
But NOW, our triumph would produce our 
shame, 
And the mean conquest scandalize our fame. 
Yet — Oh ! — we wish thee fit for self-defence, 
We then for combat might have some pretence, 
But scorn to meet a foe not arm'd with COMMON 

SENSE." 

We have already referred to the Athenian Oracle, 
which had a prosperous career of six years, 
extended in its rejuvenated condition for many 
more. The British Apollo could not boast of such 
long life, although always a much livelier periodi- 
cal ; but when nearing the end he wrote thus 
hopefully in answer to the query : " Can you give 
us a reason to believe you will continue your 
undertaking until it swells to the bulk of the 
Athenian Oracle} A. — By setting forth to the 
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world a far greater variety than they did ; by con- 
tinually mingling the profitable with the delight- 
ful ; by carefully avoiding such gross errors they 
were sometimes guilty of, in point of divinity, and 
absurdities (now exploded) in point of philosophy; 
by encomiums on virtue, and satyrical reflections 
on vice and folly ; by avoiding party disputes, 
and nicking the humours of the times, etc., we 
doubt not of swelling our undertaking to a greater 
bulk than theirs, without danger of being suppressed 
by Church or State." 

Apollo did not fear to print an adverse criticism 
when a wrathful correspondent chose to indite 
one : — 

" Q. — Since every day such nonsense you rehearse, 
And answer trifling fools in doggrel verse, 
Tell me, ye bards (for 'tis an open shame), 
Why you presume to use Apollo's name. 
Vile sons of Flecknoe (for had Flecknoe seen 
Your papers, sure his heirs you all had been), 
O ! say, why you abuse the Delphic God, 
And publish in his name your works abroad ? 

" A. — Eternal dulness only to repeat, 
The nauseous reliques of a former treat ; 
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To rail in gross, but not one notion name, 
To which the blockhead can objection frame ; 
No wonder you were never bit before, 
'Bove notice of such snarling curs we soar." 

Immediately following comes the next criticism, 
which we also extract : — 

" Q. — Apollo, thou'rt sure the most lucky at writing, 
As ever was blest with the art of inditing ; 
Thou pleasest all people, nay, each opposite, 
In thee (tho* they hate one another) delight 
Nay, the grave, the religious, morose, nay, the 

sour, 
Who're above all mankind, do acknowledge thy 

power, 
And at the same time both the airy and young, 
Are charmed by your numbers, and pleased with 

your song. 
The church, the dissenter, and even the quaker, 
Do own thee an honest and just undertaker ; 
Nay, thou pleasest what never was heard of in 

story, 
The rigidest whig, and the surliest tory ; . . . 
O I say by what mysteries thus you engage 
The wisest, most learned, and best of the 

age . . .? 
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" A. — The rule for a principle first we laid down, 
Was to seek to improve and not anger the town ; 
All factions we shun, and all parties disown, 
To probity making our refuge alone ; 
As knowing invectives will never reclaim 
The authors of such always losing their aim, 
And malice, tho* witty, will never engage, 
Much less ever tend to improving the age, 
Those scurrilous blockheads who think they 

provoke, 
When meeting a just and satyrical stroke, 
Mistake us, alas ! we despise the abuse, 
Nor can own an anger so poorly to lose." 

The following may be taken as a specimen of 
the answer to an ordinary query : — 

" Q. — Hail, mighty Sirs, whose bright refulgence 

shines 
With radiant beams that animate your lines ; 
Whilst men their trophies to your honour raise, 
Applauding angels celebrate your praise : 
That all in chorus shall for ever bless 
Your mighty labours, and your vast success. 

Hail you, who on the throne of wisdom sit, 
Deign once t' explain the mystic scene of wit, 



»* 
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Tell me, for surely you or none can know 
The sacred streams that to its ocean flow, 
Teach me the glorious paths that you have trod, 
To mount like you as rivals to the god. 

" A. — Wit is a subject not to be defined, 
Whilst heavy organs influence the mind ; 
Some slight essays we may presume to give, 
But first we'll answer in the negative : 

Tis not in learned, mysterious words t' 
express, 
Which more of pedantry than wit confess, 
It rarely, very rarely, shines in satyre, 
Whose flights arise from envy or ill nature, 
Much less in lewd, profane, opprobrious sense, 
These vicious habits are, and impudence. 
He errs who on grave subjects florid writes, 
And he who nervous sense- on toys indites ; 
But puns and quibbles are its opposites : 
In banter it may creep, but never fly, 
Smart repartee may soar, but not so high. 
No, 'tis a THOUGHT sprung from a ray divine, 
Which will through clouds of lowering critics 

shine, 
When in a clear innubilous [sky] serene, 
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The soul's abstracted purged from dross and 

spleen ; 
When she her lucid intervals maintains, 
Freed from terrestrial and organic chains : 
When she is all herself and on her wings, 
Tis then true wit which in extatic charms she 

sings." 

The reader is no doubt familiar with the lines 
entitled "The Sailor's Consolation," by William 
Pitt :— 

" Lord help 'em, how I pities them 
Unhappy folks on shore now ! . . . 
Both you and I have oftimes heard, 
How men are killed and undone, 
By overturns from carriages, 
By thieves and fires in London. 
We know what risks these landsmen run, 

From noblemen to tailors ; 
Then, Bill, let us thank Providence 

That you and I are sailors." 

The other point of view is given in the British 
Apollo in the following lines, with which, as our 
last quotation, we shall take leave of the quaint 
volume for the present : — 
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The Happy Man. 

High on the lands that bound the Kentish shore, 
On whose rough strand alternate tempests roar, 
Damon, a country swain, contented lives, 
Blest in the homely joys which rural pleasure gives; 
Surrounding trees adorn his lonely seat, 
And wholesome herbs give relish to his meat, 
One little garden does his house adorn, 
And his own acres furnish out his corn. 
Two comely cows one field of pasture feeds, 
That daily yield the milk their master needs ; 
Here lives the happy swain a peaceful life, 
Free from all worldly cares but that of wife. 

Hence, with an unshocked mind, he casts his 

eye, 
To greet the morning beauties of the skie, 
And sees some tall returning vessel sail, 
Winged with the breezes of an easy gale : 
Whose jovial crew, judging their dangers o'er, 
With noisy shouts salute their native shore, 
Each thinks how he shall best his gains employ, 
And antedates bright scenes of promised joy ; 
Till unexpected storms the planks surprise, 
The bottom bursts, and every sailor dies. 
Then shakes his head with pity at their fate, 
And hugs himself in his more happy state. 
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CHAPTER III. 
The Authorship of the British Apollo. 

The statement that the British Apollo was con- 
ducted or " Performed by a Society of Gentlemen" 
may require to be taken cum grano sails. The 
Athenian Mercury was persistently advertised by 
John Dunton as the product of the Athenian 
Society. In one of his publications, The Young 
Students Library \ published in 1692, there is a 
frontispiece representing a dozen bewigged and 
gowned gentlemen seated at a long table, with 
writing materials before them, gravely cogitating 
upon the queries submitted for elucidation, while 
the astronomer of the society in the foreground is 
seen making an observation by means of a cross- 
staff. This engraving, we are expected to believe, 
contains the portraits of the members of the 
Athenian Society, but the facts are very different. 
Although associated at first with Samuel Wesley, 
Dr. Sault, and Dr. Norris, Dunton was soon 
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forced to rely on ordinary booksellers* hacks such 
as Bradshaw and Gildon. 

There is, however, more appearance that the 
statement of the British Apollo can be substantiated 
than in the case of its prototype. It made some 
pretence to a knowledge of medicine, and many 
extracts might be given in proof of the assertion, 
although some allowance must be made for the 
state of scientific and medical knowledge at the 
period. 

The motto chosen, which appears on the title- 
page of the first volume, is from Ovid : — 

" Per me quod eritque, fuitque, 
Estque, patet : per me concordant carmina nervis. 
Inventum medicina meum est ; opiferque per 

orbem 
Dicor ; et herbarum subjecta potentia nobis. 

— Ovid, Metatn., lib. i. 517." 

Such a motto was well chosen for a periodical 
undertaking to reply to a variety of questions — 
that it would cultivate the Muses, and that its 
author was qualified to practise the healing art. 
There is, indeed, unmistakable evidence that the 
society whose members answered the queries ad- 
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dressed to the British Apollo must have included 
one or more members of the medical faculty. 

There .were several leading physicians at this 
period : Radcliffe, Sloane, Mead, Arbuthnot, and 
Garth. The last is quoted in one of the medical 
replies. He is best known as the author of The 
Dispensary, a poem in six cantos; and he also 
published a translation, by himself and others, 
including Addison, of Ovid's Metamorphoses, 
Observing the quadruple nature of his accom- 
% plishments as a physician, a poet, a classical 
scholar, and a wit, it is difficult to resist the 
suspicion that he may have been one of the authors 
of the British Apollo, 

Of the physicians named, Dr. John Arbuthnot 
is one to attract attention. He was one of the 
greatest wits of the period, and the most learned 
man of the galaxy of Queen Anne's reign. He 
was a Fellow of the Royal Society, physician to 
Queen Anne and Prince George of Denmark, and 
one of the members of the Scriblerus Club, which 
included Pope, Gay, Swift, and others. An early 
work was a translation, with additions, of Huy- 
gens's Treatise on the Laws of Chance, which de- 
scribes a method ' of calculating the chances in 
games of hazard. He was also author of An 
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Essay on the Usefulness of Mathematical Learning. 
In 1704 he read a paper before the Royal Society 
on the equality in the numbers of the sexes, from 
which he deduced that the practice of polygamy 
was contrary to nature. Those details only of his 
career are quoted that appear to have a bearing 
on the present subject. 

The British Apollo discussed the evils of gaming 
with a correspondent, and also answered many 
arithmetical and mathematical questions. As 
already stated, numerous medical questions are 
answered according to the scientific knowledge of 
the times. Perhaps, of those marking a physician's 
technical knowledgfe, may be mentioned one re- 
commending " the works of Dr. Sydenham, 
Monsieur Blegny, the last edition, and Monsieur 
Blankard" (vol. iii., p. 862, 1740), for the special 
reference of a practitioner inquiring for informa- 
tion on a certain disease. No ordinary bookseller's 
hack could have given the reply to the query on 
superfcetation to be found in vol. iii., p. 565. 

The replies concerning the Hungarian Twins* 



* The Hungarian Twins attained the age of twenty-two years, 
and died in a convent at St. Petersburg. The Scots Twins (both 
males), who lived in the beginning of the sixteenth century, and 
are mentioned by Buchanan, Lindsay of Pitscottie, and James 
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are also marked by professional knowledge. These 
twins, named Helen and Judith, are referred to by 
Steele in the Tatler of 10th January, 1709. They 
were born in 1701, and were exhibited at Charing 
Cross and elsewhere in London when seven years 
of age, and during the publication of the British 
Apollo. They resembled the Siamese Twins and 
the Two-Headed Nightingale of modern times. 
In the course of their description the British Apollo 
quotes an extract by Schenkius from Munster's 
Cosmography of a similar birth at Worms, and also 



Howell (Epistola Ho- Elian <z, 1647), attained twenty-eight years. 
The Siamese Twins died at the ripe age of sixty-three years. 
Chang and Eng were married to an American clergyman's two 
daughters, but family jars being of too frequent occurrence, the 
wives were accommodated with separate houses, in which the 
husbands spent a week alternately. This curious combination of 
something suspiciously like polygamy and polyandry would no 
doubt have provoked the satirical wit of Dr. Arbuthnot. The 
Sardinian Twins, Rita-Christina, born in 1829, lived only about 
eight months. William Lithgow, the famous Scots traveller, when 
visiting the Isle of Lesina in the Adriatic, in 1609, was shown a 
child with one pair of legs, but two bodies above the thighs, the 
one behind the other. They lived for only little more than a 
month. The Turkish Spy (1684- 1693) describes twins of similar 
anatomy born at Weerteed, near Ardenburg, in the Low Countries. 
Chrissy-Milly, the negress twins, or Two-Headed Nightingale, 
were bridesmaids at the marriage of the gigantic couple, Captain 
Bates and Miss Swan, in London, in 1871, and are still alive. 
The latest specimens of such curiosities are the Chinese Twins 
lately appearing among Barnum & Bailey's freaks. 
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notes that Pareus in his medical works describes 
many stranger monstrosities than that referred to. 
Apollo is also called upon to give his opinion 
whether each has a soul of her own, or if there is 
one common to both. Must they die together ? 
Should one commit a crime worthy of death, how 
should it be punished ? Is it lawful for them to 
marry ? Could a man marry the twins and not be 
guilty of bigamy ? Should they live to be women, 
is it possible for them to bear children ? and other 
questions. 

Whether suggested by these queries and their 
answers in the British Apollo, or otherwise, some of 
the complications likely to arise from the marriage 
of the twins were worked out in an amusing 
manner by Dr. Arbuthnot in the Memoirs of the 
Extraordinary Life, Works, and Discoveries of 
Martinus Scriblerus (Pope's Works, Dodsley's 
edition, 1742). This formed part of a scheme for 
a series of memoirs like that of Don Quixote, in 
which the abuse of learning in every department 
was to be ridiculed. "Polite letters," says War- 
burton, " never lost more than in the defeat of this 
scheme." Dr. Johnson held an opposite view. 
" The follies," he says, " which the writer ridicules 
are so little practised that they are not known ; 
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nor can the satire be understood but by the 
learned." This latter verdict may be true to a cer- 
tain extent, but the account of the " Process at 
Law upon the Marriage of Scriblerus and the 
Pleadings of the Advocates" is as good a satire 
upon legal debates and decisions as it is possible 
to imagine. 

At chapter xiv. the account of Martin's philo- 
sophical researches is interrupted by a love episode. 
There is no chapter xiii. in the first edition of the 
Memoirs. Chapter xiv., " The Double Mistress," 

and chapter xv., "Of the Strange Process at 

Law and the Pleadings of the Advocates," 

have been omitted by all editors since Warburton, 
except Bowles, for no more apparent reason than 
to make an already incomplete work still more 
fragmentary. The original chapter xvi. appears in 

the castrated editions as chapter xiii, "Of. 

Martinus, and some Hint of his Travels." 

Happening to stroll into a show where the 
Bohemian Twins Lindamira and Indamora were 
being exhibited, he became enamoured of the 
former. After a series of adventures he succeeded 
in effecting her escape, and they were married by a 
Fleet parson. The showman then seized on the 
Bohemian ladies by a warrant, and being deter- 

5 
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mined to have revenge on Martin — whom he 
looked upon merely as a rival showman anxious to 
secure an attractive exhibit — commenced a suit 
against him for bigamy and incest. He even con- 
trived to alienate Indamora's affection from him, 
and enticed her into an intrigue with a negro 
" prince," another of his exhibits, to whom she was 
married while her sister Lindamira was asleep. 
Martin now required to turn, plaintiff, and com- 
menced a suit in the Spiritual Court against the. 
black prince for cohabitation with his wife. He 
was advised to insist on the point " that Lindamira 
and Indamora together made but one lawful wife." 
Randal, the showman, then forced Lindamira to 
petition for aliment, which was no sooner allowed 
her by the Court than he obliged her to allege that 
" it was not sufficient to maintain both herself and 
her sister, and if her sister perished she could not 
live with a dead body about her." Martin was now 
ordered by the Court to allow aliment to both, the 
black prince appearing insolvent. The Court then 
proceeded to try the main issue. Dr. Pennyfeather 
appeared for the plaintiff Martin. He made a long 
speech in which he maintained the propositions 
(i) that Lindamira and Indamora made but one 
individual person ; (2) that if they made two indi- 
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vidual persons, yet they constituted but one wife. 
He also maintained there were anatomical dis- 
abilities for the acceptance of two husbands. 
Finally, the judge was besought not to " let a few 
heads, legs, or arms extraordinary " bias his judg- 
ment. Dr. Leatherhead replied at some length 
also, and insisted that Lindamira and Indamora 
were not anatomically debarred from having a 
duality of husbands, and craved that a jury of 
matrons be asked to determine the point. The 
matrons having made their report, which was in 
support of Dr. Leatherhead's contention, the judge 
took time to deliberate, and next day delivered the 
following verdict : — 

" 1 am of opinion that Lindamira and Indamora 
are distinct persons, and that both the marriages 
are good and valid. Therefore I order you, Mar- 
tinus Scriblerus, Batchelor in Physick, and you, 
Ebn-Hai-Paw-Waw, Prince of Monomotapa, to 
cohabit with your wives, and to lie in bed each on 
the side of his own wife. I hope, Gentlemen, you 

will seriously consider that being, as it were, 

joint Proprietors of one common Tenement, you 
will so behave as good fellow-lodgers ought to do." 
This sentence pleased neither party, and Martin 
appealed from the Consistory to the Court of 
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Arches, but the verdict was confirmed. It was 
next brought before a Commission of Delegates, 
who reversed the verdict of the inferior courts and 
disannulled both marriages. 

While there is some probability that an author 
who had visited and written about the Twins in 
the British Apollo might feel inclined to write 
further on the subject, it must be admitted that it 
cannot be conclusively asserted that the writer of 
the Apollo articles and the writer of the satire were 
the same individual. 

One of the authors of the British Apollo is more 
directly indicated in the following .answer to a 
correspondent ; but otherwise he does not show 
his personality in any other part of the volume. 
Asked, " Who was the best author that ever treated 
of painting ? " he replied : — 

" Signior Paulinus, an Italian, writ the best 
treatise on that art which hath come to our know- 
ledge, but 'tis a very scarce book. In English a 
gentleman of our Society writ one some years 
since. All we shall say of it is that had he seen 
one before it in English, which discovered that the 
author so well understood the art, he had not writ 
his." 
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In discussing what was then the vexed question 
whether cochineal was a fungus; the berry of a 
plant, or an insect, it is stated that a member of 
Apollo's Society believed it to be a berry (in which 
he was wrong), as he found it growing on a shrub 
on the Isle of Tenedos in the jEgan Sea. It was 
the same gentleman presumably who visited the 
Dead Sea, and corrected the popular error that 
" any bird is immediately struck dead if it attempts 

to fly over the Dead Sea Which is so far from 

the truth that it has been proved by the ocular 
demonstration of a Gentleman of our Society, that 
birds do not only fly in great numbers over, but 
will often perch on such parts of the lake as can 
afford 'em reeds, timber, sea weed, or any other 
float enough to stand upon " (vol. ii. p. 452). 

It is hoped these few hints may have the effect 
of eliciting more definite information concerning 
the authorship of the British Apollo than the writer 
has been able to obtain. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The Virtuoso in the Reign of Queen Anne. 



" Who greedily pursue 
Things that are rather wonderful than true, 
And, in their nicest speculations, choose 
To make their own discoveries strange news, 
And nat'ral hist'ry rather a gazette 
Of rarities stupendous, and far-fet : 
Believe no truths are worthy to be known, 
That are not strongly vast, and overgrown." 

— Samuel Butler. 



Writing of the state of science during the reign 
of Queen Anne, Mr. John Ashton says : " The 
Royal Society was an absolute laughing-stock, and 
men called virtuosi pottered about looking (and, 
doubtless, thinking they were) mighty wise. Any 
man who investigated nature after his lights, and 
with the imperfect materials which were at his 
command, was looked upon as a fool." That much 
satire and ridicule was directed against all those 
who evinced a partiality for a knowledge of natural 
science is undoubtedly true, but that does not 
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necessarily justify the assumption which Mr. 
Ashton seems to take for granted, that such ridi- 
cule was deserved. If it indicates anything, it 
means that the pursuit of scientific knowledge had 
become sufficiently prominent to attract the atten- 
tion of those who, not understanding or sym- 
pathising with these tastes, were delighted to have 
such a rich theme upon which to exercise their 
wit. The currency or otherwise of animadversions 
against scientific learning, such as it was, so far 
from being displeasing reading for the modern 
student, should, on the contrary, be most interest- 
ing and instructive ; the more that was written 
against science, the more science there must have 
been to satirise, as the one must have been propor- 
tional to the other. 

How the collection by any one of natural history 
objects was looked upon by the literary critic may 
be learned from Addison's essay on the subject in 
the Tatleroi 26th August, 1710. He would not 
have the scholar wholly unacquainted with the 
secrets and curiosities of nature, but what he can- 
not understand is why those objects that appear 
trivial in the common notions of the world should 
be looked upon as grave and philosophical by the 
virtuoso. Addison then proceeds to give in fur- 
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ther satire what purports to be the will of one 
Nicholas Gimcrack, a virtuoso. In this docu- 
ment the testator bequeathes : — 

"Imprimis. To my dear wife, 

One box of butterflies, 
One drawer of shells, 
A female skeleton, 
A dried cockatrice. . . . 
" Item. To my little daughter Fanny, 

Three crocodile's eggs. 
" And upon the birth of her first child, if she 
marries with her mother's consent, 

" The nest of an humming bird. . . . 
"Having fully provided for my nephew Isaac, 
by making over to him some years since, 
" A horned Scaraboeus, 
The skin of a rattle-snake, and 
The mummy of an Egyptian King, 
" I make no further provision for him in this my 
Will. 

" My eldest son John, having spoke disrespect- 
fully of his little sister, whom I keep by me in 
spirits of wine, and in many other instances be- 
haved himself undutifully towards me, I do disin- 
herit, and wholly cut off from any part of this, my 
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personal estate, by giving him a single cockle 
shell."— ( Tatler, No. 216.) 

A few months later Steele wrote in the same 
strain as Addison had done. He complains of the 
elections made by the Royal Society. " They 
seem to be in a confederacy against men of polite 
genius, noble thought, and diffusive learning ; and 
chuse into their assemblies such as have no pre- 
tence to wisdom, but want of wit ; or to natural 
knowledge, but ignorance of everything else." — 
(Tatler, No. 236..) 

It is an easy matter for a literary wit to poke 
fun at a science he does not understand. In our 
own day we have many examples of this. Dickens 
wrote the Mudfog Papers in ridicule of the British 
Association ; yet the scientist may retaliate by re- 
ferring to the novelist's knowledge of astronomy. 
Thus in Our Mutual Friend, by an intended re- 
ference to the moon's motion round the earth, the 
author, by implication, makes the earth move 
round the sun once a month ; and in Hard Times, 
a man who had fallen down a coal pit watches the 
same star shining down the shaft for hours, a feat 
that is only possible in the event of the earth 
ceasing to revolve on its axis. 
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Our position in the defence of science, which we 
have indicated, is also taken up by the British 
Apollo in answering the question why a man, who 
is supposed to speak at random, is said to " talk 
like an apothecary." It was replied : " We take 
the original thereof to be a common error among 
the vulgar, who when an apothecary erdeavours to 
express himself properly, and uses some terms of 
art, are generally at a loss to understand him ; and 
then to hide the defects of their own capacities, 
immediately declare his discourse to be random, 
and altogether foreign to the purpose, when, per- 
haps, only foreign to their own apprehension." 

That the ignorant, in consequence of want of 
knowledge, commonly call in question the facts 
known by the better informed, was observed long 
ago by Apuleius the author of the Golden Ass. 

That there were, however, some ignorant imita- 
tors of the true collector who deserved ridicule is 
probably true, and such a one is placed in the 
pillory by the British Apollo as follows : — 

" Q. Since matters jocose with serious you 
jumble, 
Pray answer this trifling demand from your 
humble. 
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" Q. I am by trade a coffee-man, a punch-maker, 
a barber, a tooth-drawer, a fiddler, a gimcrack* 
collector, a gamekeeper, and as you may perceive, 
a Grubstreet-dabler. Now as there was once an 
accumulative traitor, so I fancy myself an accumu- 
lative Vertuoso, and am inclined to address Dr. 

S n in order to be admitted a brother of that 

most ingenious society ; but standing nicely upon 
reputation, I should be damnably baulked at a 
refusal. 

" Therefor intreat your learned juncto, 
To advise me as a man of puncto ; 
No matter what thought now prevails, 
'Tis you, gallants, must turn the scales, 
Whether your most obedient so, so, 
Be coxcomb, or a Vertuoso. 

"A. Since matters serious will not always pass 
With th* grave, we divert 'em sometimes 
with an ass. 

" An accumulative Vertuoso ! Why, you are an 
accumulative one in the most superior, superlative 
degree. Never any dignified by that title was 
master of so many acquisitions to qualify himself 
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for one. First, your dealing in contemplative 
coffee, whose adust property reduces, the body to 
a philosophical consistency. Then speculative 
punch which after fiat tnixtio leads you into the 
Arcana of sympathies, and their wonderful effects. 
By barbing [barbering] you bring rude matters 
into form, and obvious to perspection. Your 
drawing teeth gives demonstration of that axiom 
that pain which is great must be short: by twitch- 
ing them out. Your fidling {sic) shews the 
harmony of science. A gimcrack collector is a 
Vertuoso's true badge. Your gamekeeping in- 
structs you in the locomotive faculty. And a 
Grubstreet-dabler is often the conclusion of the 

matter. Therefore, upon the whole, if Dr. S n 

refuse you, we shall suspect he is not versed in all 
these qualifications himself. 

" The learned Vertuoso's tell us, 
And they, you know (are subtle fellows), 
Extremes point at the same by turns ; 
Thus ice, they say, in Greenland burns ; 
And thus a modern Vertuoso, 
And a notorious coxcomb so so, 
May both be really the same, 
And only differ in the name." 
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The practice of collecting curiosities, which was 
destined to culminate in the establishment of 
museums of great educational value at a later 
period, may be said to have commenced in this 
country by the Tradescants, father and son. Their 
house in Lambeth was a fashionable resort, and 
from the curiosities to be seen there received the 
name of Tradescant's Ark. In 1656 a catalogue 
of its contents was printed, and entitled Museum 
Tradescantiutn. The collection was purchased in 
1659 by Elias Ashmole, who presented it together 
with his own collection of rarities, MSS. and 
books, to the University of Oxford in 1683, thu5 
founding the Ashmolean Museum. 

James Petiver, the botanist, about the same 
period was also engaged in forming a large 
collection of natural curiosities, and he employed 
captains, ship surgeons, and merchants travelling 
abroad to bring him suitable objects for his 
museum at any cost. At his death, in 17 18, the 
collection was purchased by Sir Hans Sloane, who 
added greatly to it during the course of his long 
life, bequeathing it to the nation on his death, 
which occurred in 1752. Thus the British Museum 
came into existence. In 1693 Dr. Sloane (he 
received his baronetcy in 17 16) was appointed 
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secretary of the Royal Society, and president in 
1727 on the death of Sir Isaac Newton, who had 
occupied that post of honour since 1703. 

Although the final letter of his name is omitted, 
Dr. Sloane is probably meant by the references to 

Dr. S n, which we have quoted from the 

British Apollo in the Vertuoso's query. 

It is possible to hazard a pretty sure conjecture 
as to the authorship of the question submitted by 
the bumptious gentleman who claimed to be an 
accumulative Vertuoso. If not actually written 
by him, at least the paragraph appears to refer to 
James Salter, better known by the name of Don 
Saltero. He also formed a collection of curiosities, 
and they were exhibited to the public at his coffee- 
house in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. It was opened 
in 1695, an( l comprised a miscellaneous collection 
of models, carved ivory, objects of natural history, 
and saints' bones. Salter had formerly been a 
servant with Sir Hans Sloane, and when he set up 
in business his late master gave him some of his 
curiosities. Sir John Cope and others also con- 
tributed to the collection, and if the Don was not 
an imposter himself, others must have amused 
themselves by presenting him with spurious objects, 
the names of which are more amusing, to us at 
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least, than the objects themselves would have 
been. These comprised shirts that had belonged 
to Robinson Crusoe and his Man Friday ; the 
Queen of Sheba's fan, her cordial bottle, and her 
milk-maid's hat. A more remarkable piece of 
headgear — in name — was " Pontius Pilate's wife's 
chambermaid's sister's sister's hat!" Steele visited 
the famous coffee-house, and his account will be 
found in No. 34 of the Tatler. 

The following announcement which appeared in 
the Weekly Journal, of 22nd June, 1723, may be 
accepted as a description of his establishment, and 
was probably written either by himself or under 
his inspiration. It agrees in many particulars with 
what appeared in the British Apollo : — 

" Sir, — Fifty years since to Chelsea great — 

From Rodman, on the Irish main — 
I stroll'd, with maggots in my pate, 

Where, much improved, they still remain. 
Through various employs I've past — 

A scraper, virtu os' projector, 
Tooth-drawer, trimmer, — and at last 

I'm now a gim-crack-whim collector. 
Monsters of all sorts here are seen, 

Strange things in nature as they grew so ; 
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Some relicks of the Sheba Queen, 

And fragments of the famed Bob Crusoe. 
Knick-knacks, too, dangle round the wall, 

Some in glass-cases, some on shelf ; 
But what's the rarest sight of all, 

Your humble servant shows himself. 
Qn this my chiefest hope depends, 

Now, if you will my cause espouse, 
In journals pray direct your friends 

To my Museum — coffee-house. 
And, in requital for the timely favour, 
I'll gratis bleed, draw teeth, and be your 

shaver : 
Nay, that your pate may with my noddle 

tarry, 
And you shine bright as I do — Marry ! 

shall ye 
Freely consult your Revelation — Molly, 
Nor shall one jealous thought a huff, 
For she has taught me manners long 
enough. 

" Don Saltero. 
" Chelsea Knackatory." 

The Bob Crusoe referred to, it is scarcely 
necessary to $ay, is our familiar friend, Robinson 
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Crusoe, whose adventures, first published in 1719, 
were consequently, at the time the above was 
written, quite a new book. 

There were many other exhibitions of natural 
history objects, and oddities of various kinds avail- 
able for the gratification of the public curiosity. It 
is always interesting to read the first impressions 
of those who were attempting to describe the 
appearance of an animal newly introduced from a 
foreign country. A knowledge of natural history 
not being a strong point with the advertisers of 

• 

zoological exhibitions, we perhaps get a better idea 
of how the appearance of the new and strange 
animal struck the ordinary observer than if the 
writer had been better informed. One advertiser 
candidly concluded the account of his menagerie , 
by confessing that there were still left unmentioned 
" several other monstrous creatures too difficult to 
describe." Perhaps the most wonderful animals 
then on exhibition were lt an old she dromedary, 
being seven foot high and ten foot long, lately 
arrived from Tartary, and her young one. ... 
These creatures resemble several sorts of creatures, 
and yet but one at last ; they are headed like a 
horse, ey'd like an ox, nos'd like a deer, cloven lipt 
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like a hare, also neck'd like a swan, and tail'd like 
a mule, and cloven-footed like a cow." 

There was no live rhinoceros then in this 
country. A correspondent asked the British 
Apollo, " Pray, gentleman, what is a rhinoceros ? " 
the reply being, " A sort of creature strangely 
different from every other, having one horn, and 
shap'd not much unlike an elephant, all cover'd 
with an hard and scaly substance, proof against a 
pistol-bullet, and divided like a tortoise into 
several odd partitions. But 'tis needless to enlarge 
upon this subject, since all persons may at present 
see in town the skeleton and hide of one of the 
finest and the only female ever known — a sight 
that's truly worth the observation of a man of 
knowledge in the works of Nature." In reply to 
a querist who wanted a description of the unicorn, 
it was answered : " The rhinoceros may be termed 
such from having only one horn growing on the 
snout, but there is no such creature as is repre- 
sented to us in the common figures of it. What 
we call unicorn's horn is taken from a fish." 

Many of my readers will remember the interest 
created in the Siamese twins when they visited 
this country many years ago ; and later of the 
Two-headed Nightingale, as the twin negresses, 
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Millie-Christine, were called, who toured the 
country with Captain Bates, the Kentucky giant, 
and his equally tall wife. 

Probably greater interest was excited in Queen 
Anne's reign on the arrival of the twins Helen 
and Judith from Hungary. To the antiquarian 
and literary student of the period the references to 
the Hungarian twins in the current literature of 
the time invite some explanation, and nowhere, we 
believe, is such a full and scientific account of them 
to be found than in the pages of the British Apollo, 

In the number of the Tatler of 10th January, 
1709-10, written by Steele, there is a mock peti- 
tion, supposed to be written by Penelope Prim, a 
clear starcher, in which she refers to the adoption 
by the ladies of a " new-fashoned petticoat or old- 
fashoned fardingal." With an eye to benefit her 
own business, She wishes the ladies to adopt also 
the ruff round the neck, for the ruff and the fard- 
ingal, she argues, " in their nature ought to be as 
inseparable as the two Hungarian twins." 

A lady wrote to the British Apollo : " I would 
know whether love ought to be preferred before 
amity, or amity before love ? " To this the answer 
was given : " Madam, your twin sisters are so 
closely united that, like the Hungarian girls at 
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Charing Cross, 'tis impossible to possess the one 
without the other." 

The twins were advertised in the papers of the 
time as follows : — " At Mr. John Pratt's, at the 
Angel, in Cornhill, . . . are to be seen two girls, 
who are one of the greatest wonders in Nature that 
ever was seen, being born with their backs fastened 
to each other. . . . These children are very hand- 
some and lusty, and talk three different languages. 
They are going into the seventh year of their age. 
Those who see them may well say they have seen 
a mir.acle which may pass for the eighth wonder of 
the world." 

A large number of questions were addressed to 
the British Apollo, the first batch of seven having 
the prefatory observations by the querist : — 
" Gentlemen, we doubt not but you, who are so 
curious in your search into all the arcanas of 
Nature, have been led by that curiosity to observe 
the manner of the wonderful coalition or union of 
the twins lately brought from Hungary. You 
would oblige the public with an account hereof, 
since, as your writings discover you to be gentle- 
men of sense, honour, and probity, we can depend 
on what you say." Then 'follow the queries, but 
it will be sufficient to quote the replies. 
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" These two children appear nowhere defective 
or disproportionate, but in the place of their coali- 
tion or union, which is of the right buttock of the 
eldest with the left of the youngest, and that union 
is so deep that it penetrates into the capacity of 
the abdomen. . . . There appears not any sym- 
pathy between them, being differently affected in 
their minds and bodies — the one being sometimes 
sad and the other cheerful and merry, the one sick 
^nd the other well, and one may easily observe by 
their looks that the eldest is more healthy than the 
youngest, the last having, in all probability, re- 
ceived some hurt by coming into the world in that 
posture she did ; and 'tis likely that, by the com- 
pression of the head, the brain received some 
damage, which has made her subject to convulsive 
fits, of which the other has been wholly free, though 
both were taken ill once of a fever." 

In answer to the query :' " How the twins . . . 
could happen to be joined together?" Apollo 
replied : " To form in your minds some idea of 
the manner how this unhappy conjunction might 
be occasioned, we must consider the bodies of 
embrios may be compared to soft wax, being very 
apt to receive and keep any strong impression 
made on the mother's body ; so that supposing 
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that the mother, when big with these unfortunate 
twins, either only saw two people strike one A 
another, buttock against buttock, or else received 
herself such a hard stroke, it occasioned in the 
same parts of the two embrios then in her womb' 
the same violent motion, by which, being soft and 
tender, they were closely joined and confounded: 
together. Though this may appear a very un- 
accountable suggestion to some, yet the following 
account will render it (we doubt not) very rational, 
viz : Schenkins, in his observations, relates out of 
Munster's Cosmography, that in the year 1495, in a; 
village called Birstadt, near Worms, as two women 
were talking together, one of whom was with 
Child, a third coming unexpectedly, knocked their 
foreheads together, which so frighted the big 
woman that she was in due time delivered of two 
female children as inseparably joined together in 
the top of their foreheads. Having lived so ten 
years, one died, and was cut off from the other, 
which also died soon after. The same author and 
Fareus, in his chirurgical works, relate many 
instances of monstrous coalitions more strange and 
unaccountable than this, which is now subject of 
our wonder and admiration, though we confess 
this very well deservies it too/' 
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In reply to an additional question regarding the 
manner of their birth, the following information 
was given : — " The best account we could gain was 
that one was born three hours before the other, the 
last coming into the world with her body doubled, 
and, to be sure, not without an extraordinary hard 
labour to the mother, who, notwithstanding, is 
reported to be still alive, and to have had another 
child since." 

Although the twins were then only seven years 
of age, some one queried : " Could a man marry the 
twins and not be guilty of polygamy ? " to which 
the answer was given : u If the meaning of poly- 
gamy is to have more wives than one, and twins 
signify more women than one, certainly it is poly- 
gamy to marry the twins." 

There seems to have been no end to the 
problems suggested to the curious inquirer. It was 
asked, in the event of the twins, when they reached 
womanhood, being married, and having children, 
should they be able to know their own children ? 
Each mother, it was replied, must of necessity 
know her own child, as one of the children must 
be born first 

The questions were not all of a sublunary 
nature. It was asked : " Since the twins have 
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some parts in common to both, how can they rise 
from the dead with the same individual bodies ? " 
In dealing with the unknown, it is not surprising if 
the question should prove too difficult to be 
answered satisfactorily, and Apollo finally takes 
refuge in a reference to " those expressions of St 
Paul to be met with in i Cor. xv. 35-38." Finally, 
of the same nature is the query : " Whether one 
soul informs the two bodies ! " Answer : " Each 
hath doubtless a separate soul, since their passions 
and affections are as different as if they had 
entirely separate bodies free from all coalition or 



union." 



Before we had followed the twins into another 
world, perhaps we should have stated that they 
lived till they had attained the age of twenty-one 
years, and died in a convent at St. Petersburg on 
23rd February, 1723. 

The British Apollo, according to a correspond- 
ent, gained a " great reputation through the whole 
town for the admirable solutions of the most 
difficult questions, and your indefatigable search 
after the discovery of all things new and curious, 
witness the nice account you have given ... of 
the wonderful twins." Still there was always some 
one dissatisfied, or who pretended to be so, and as 
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Apollo's reply to adverse criticism was always 
well-chosen, it may not be uninteresting to quote 
the following : — 

" Q. — For shame, Apollo^ quit the British stage, 
You rather banter than improve with age ; 
To such low themes from lofty flights you fall, 
As if some Grub-street muse possesst you all ; 
Would ye be thought as wise as ye pretend, 
Keep to tall wit, for that must be your friend ; 
But when you meanly stoop to common clay, 
And answer questions fit for children's play, 
No more we value your unsinued lays, 
But give you frowns instead of smiles, and scorn 
instead of praise." 

To which the British Apollo replied : — 

" Oh, why will thankless man be led away, 
And after common vogue unwisely stray ; 
Why should ingratitude and envy reign, 
And carping malice damn a generous pain ? 
Mistaken bard, see with impartial eyes, 
For blaming others will not speak thee wise. 
Kindly we mean the good of all mankind, 
And guides are sure most useful to the blind, 
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The unknowing vulgar, not so wise as you, 
May be informed by what long since you knew ; 
Then carp not thus that different strokes you see, 
Leave ignorant men the dull, and take the bright 
to thee." 
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CHAPTER V. 

Science Gossip in the Reign of Queen 

Anne. 



" Fair Science was my only care ; 
I gave my nights, I gave my days, 
To Tully's page and Homer's lays : 
Whate'er is known of ancient lore 
I fondly studied o'er and o'er. 
I followed each appointed course, 
And traced up learning to its source ; 
But in my way I gathered flowers, 
I sought the Muses in their bowers, 
And Did their fav'ring smiles repay 
With many a lyric roundelay." 

— Dr. Syntax in Search of the Picturesque. 

As an early forerunner of our scientific periodical 
literature, the British Apollo possesses considerable 
interest. In its pages we may read some curious 
statements about certain novel commodities such 
as tobacco, tea, and coffee in answer to queries 
relating to their various properties. These things 
are novelties no longer, but whether their use is 
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entirely beneficial or judicial may still be con- 
sidered as not conclusively settled to everyone's 
satisfaction. 

When asked to be favoured " with the virtues of 
Tobacco," the British Apollo replied : " Tobacco is 
by nature hot and dry ; it discusses, resolves, and 
cleanses, is purging, emetic, anodyne, and vulnary, 
and is chiefly beneficial in cold and moist constitu- 
tions, and hurtful in the contrary." 

In reply to the query, " How long is it since the 
smoking tobacco and the taking snuff hath been in 
use here in England ; the time when they were 
first brought over, and by whom ? " the answer 
was given : " Snuff, though the use of it has been 
long known to such as were by merchandising 
or other means familiar with the Spanish customs, 
has been till lately a perfect stranger to the practice 
of the British nation, and, like our fashions, comes 
to us from France ; but the use of tobacco-smoking 
was introduced by Sir Walter Raleigh, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, and since a comical story 
depends upon the relation, it may not be unaccept- 
able to the querist and the public." Then follows 
the well-known story of the servant entering the 
room with "a tankard of old ale and nutmeg," and 
imagining his master " was on fire in his inside," 
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threw the ale in his face, and ran downstairs and 
alarmed the family. 

There are many earlier references than those in 
the British Apollo. In Poor Robins Almanack for 
1677, " Wherein the reader may see (if he be not 
blind) many remarkable things worthy of observa- 
tion." There is a section entitled, u The Fanatick's 
Chronology," which gives the number of years 
since (that is from 1677) certain events occurred, 
" Since Tobacco and Coaches came first into 
England, 97. Query : Whether the Devil brought 
Tobacco over in a Coach, or a Coach in. a fog or 
mist of Tobacco ? " 

Similar sentiments were expressed in The Muses 
Cabinet, 1655, in lines of William Winstanly, 
entitled, " A Farewell to Tobacco." 

" Farewell, thou Indian smoake, Barbarian vapour, 
Enemy unto life, foe to waste paper, 
Thou dost diseases in thy body breed, 
And like a Vulture on the purse doth feed. 
Changing sweet breaths into a stinking loathing. 
And with 3 pipes turns two pence into nothing ; 
Grim Pluto first invented it, I think, 
To poison all the world with hellish stink." 
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Others wrote in favour of tobacco. In a broad- 
sheet published in 1641, we have the following :— •- 

14 To feed on Flesh is Gluttony, 

It taaketh men fat like swine. 
But is not he a frugal Man 

That on a leaf can dine ! 
He needs no linnen for to foul, 

His fingers ends to wipe, 
That hath his Kitchin in a Box, 

And roast meat in a Pipe." 

Tobacco was said by contemporary writers to be 
very much used in Queen Anne's time. " The 
very women take it in abundance," wrote Misson. 
Snuff came to be used more commonly after 1702, 
from the following circumstances : — Our fleet, 
under Sir George Rooke, disembarked the land 
forces at Port St. Mary, near Cadiz. Here they 
captured some rich merchandise, plate, jewels, 
pictures, $. great quantity of cochineal, and several 
thousand barrels and casks of fine snuff which had 
been manufactured in different parts of Spain. 
This prize, fell principally to the officers of the land 
forces. The fleet next made for Vigo, where a 
number of richly-laden galleons had just arrived 
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from the Havannah. These were captured, and 
their merchandise, consisting largely of crude 
snuff, became the prize of the sea officers and 
sailors. On arrival in England the snuff found a 
ready market. The Vigo snuff, as it was long 
called, was sold for three or four pence per pound, 
but the St. Mary snuff obtained a high price. 
From an answer to another query, we learn that 
wood betony was used instead of tobacco, " with a 
great deal of benefit in pectoral and cephalic 
cases." 

A paragraph relating to tea is probably the 
earliest example that can be found of a trade 
advertisement. In the Mercurious Politicus of 
September 30th, 1650, is advertised a " drink 
called by the Chineans Tcha, by other nations tay, 
alias Tee." There are several questions relating to 

tea and coffee in the British Apollo. " Query : To 

• 

what constitution is tea beneficial, and to what 
injurious? Answer: By tea we understand you, 
green tea, which moderately heats and dries, opens, 
resolves, and attenuates, is diuretic and anodyne ; 
takes away pains, is good in difficulty of breathing, 
and eases griping in the bowels ; contemporates 
the blood and humours, and is supposed to expel 
sleep, by repressing or resolving the vapours that 
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ascend to the head, and so corroborates the brain 
as to enable it to do without sleep whole nights 
without injury ; and is chiefly beneficial to cold 
and moist constitutions." 

In answer to the query, " What are the excellen- 
cies and prejudices of coffee ? " Apollo replied : 
" Coffee is a great desiccative, it comforts the 
brain, dries up crudities in the stomach, and 
through its alcalious property is wonderfully bene- 
ficial in scrophulous and scorbutical habits of 
body. Nor can we omit its inconveniences as 
being subject to fur the stomach, engender 
obstructions, and to cause rather than cure (as 
some will have it) splenetical and hypochondriacal 
distempers." 

In the second edition of the Athenian Oracle^ 
published in 1704, there is a page of advertisements 
of books printed for and sold by its publisher, 
Andrew Bell. One of these is entitled : "Whole- 
some Advice against the Abuse of Hot Liquors, 
particularly of Coffee, Chocolate, Tea, Brandy, and 
Strong Waters. With directions to know what 
constitutions they suit, and when the use of them 
may be profitable or hurtful. By Dr. Duncan of 
the Faculty of Montpelier. Done out of the 
French. Price, 3s. 6d." 
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It would appear from the following that quinine, 
.at the time of its introduction, was expected to 
prove a cure for consumption. " Sirs, Query : I 
have seen several people in deep consumptions, 
have intermitting fevers, some every day, and 
some few every other day. A gentlewoman of my 
acquaintance, being in a consumption, hath the 
hot fit for the space of an hour every evening, she 
hath taken a great deal of Jesuit's powder, by the 
advice of an able physician, to no effect. I desire 
to know why it will not take place in this case, as 
it will do in all other intermitting fevers? Your 
speedy answer will oblige your humble servant, J. P. 

" Answer : The Jesuit's powder is daily given to 
consumptive or hectic persons with great success ; 
and since your friend is under the care of an able 
physician, we have no reason to doubt the proper 
administration of it. But several accidents may 
intervene and prevent its efficacy, as a weak 
stomach, flux of the belly, the bark itself not good, 
or the disease too far gone ; so that without the 
knowledge of every particular circumstance attend- 
ing the patient, 'tis impossible to give a just 
determination of the matter." 

Quinine was first introduced into England from 
Europe in 1655. It was advertised three years 

7 
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later in the Mercurius Politicus as M an excellent 
substance known by the name of Jesuit's Powder." 
Dr. Talbot used it with good results in curing 
Charles II. of a fever ; the Dauphin of France was 
also cured by the administration of - the bark 
infused in wine. On the publication of its remedial 
effects in 1682 the bark came into regular use by 
physicians. Its scientific name of Cinchona (or 
Chinchona as it ought to be spelt), is derived from 
that of the Countess of Chinchona, who was cured 
of a fever at Lima in 1638 by the use of the bark. 
It was then known as quinquina, and afterwards as 
Peruvian Bark. The Countess, whose Castle of 
Chincon, now in ruins, is situated twenty-five miles 
south-east of Madrid, introduced it to Spain, but a 
few years later the powder was sent by Jesuit 
missionaries to Rome for distribution. It then 
became known as Jesuit's Powder and Cardinal's 
Bark. 

An interesting and tolerably accurate account is 
given of Cochineal in answer to the query, 
" Whence it comes, and the origin of the same?" 

"The drug, which we distinguish by the name of 
cochinele, is commonly reported by the Spaniards 
(who in their dominions in the West Indies are 
the masters of sufficient opportunities to know it 
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.thoroughly by the quantities produced) we say it 
is by them reported to be nothing but the carcases 
of little flies, not much unlike the insect called a 
ladybird, which breed upon the leaves of the prickly 
Indian figtree, and when they have attained to full 
maturity are smothered by the fumes of herbs or 
straw burnt under them, and, falling down on 
canvas sheets, are dried by virtue of a constant 
sun-shine ; and the wings rub'd off in gathering, 
leave the body round and shrivelled in the form 
and bulk we have our cochinele in. The merch- 
ants tell us there are four sorts thereof, viz. : — 
(1) Tuskaliobe, which is of a black dull colour, but 
the longest grain ; (2) Musteko, which is a gray 
sort, and the meanest of all the kinds ; (3) 
Golbaca, in colour between both, of the same size, 
but much excelling in goodness ; (4) Fluxcula or 
Roseta, which is the reddest in show, and the 
richest of all in use ; but all these sorts make up 
one commodity, for the merchants mingle them 
together, and sell them promiscuously for the best 
kind. It is called Cochinele by the Spaniards as 
a diminutive from the Coccus of the ancients. 
Coccus Baphicus, or Insectorious, which we now 
call Kermes, from whence that precious juice 
Alkermes is taken. 
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" But not to enter upon the merits of the cause, 
relating to its being a fly or not, we shall inform 
you, that though common credit speaks the drug 
a product of no other part than those above named, 
yet a gentleman of our society discovered on ah 
island south of Tenedos, in the iEgean Sea, a 
certain kind of bush or shrub, the tallest not 
exceeding two yards in height, and of breadth 
proportionable ; they bear a leaf thick^ long, and 
narrow, and a certain cod like those of vetches, 
which contained four, six, or eight more or less 
small peas, or something like them, covered over 
with a hoary kind of dowiness, and juicy like the 
body of a red wall spider. Looking on the 
ground, he found it covered with the fallen product 
of a former year, the cods were open ; and on 
taking up the little fruit they bore, he found them 
no other than the Cochinele you speak of. Hence 
the queriest may direct his judgment on the sub- 
ject as he thinks most reasonable." 

Although the dye of Kermes was well known 
to the ancients of a remote antiquity, its true 
nature was not known to them, and at the period 
of which we are writing still formed the subject of 
debate. 

The Kermes of the ancients was found in the 
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Levant, Greece, Palestine, Persia, and India. It 
was also known in France and Spain. It is sup- 
posed by some that the ancient inhabitants of 
Mexico were acquainted with the dye of cochineal 
before the Spanish conquest. The Spaniards,, 
who were familiar with the Kermes of their own 
country, were quick to observe the superiority of 
the Mexican variety when they became acquainted 
with it in the year 1 518, and it soon became an 
important article of commerce. Complete and 
accurate information was written on the subject by 
Acosta Herrera, and others, but their accounts 
must have been overlooked or disbelieved, and 
disputes arose whether cochineal consisted of in- 
sects or worms, or the berries or seeds of plants. 

At a meeting of a society it was affirmed by a 
Dutchman, named Melchior de Ruusscher, that he 
had been informed that cochineal consisted of 
small animals or insects. This was denied with 
so much warmth by another savant whose name 
has not been handed down to fame, that a wager 
was made as to the fact. A friend of Ruusscher, 
who was then going to Mexico, undertook to pro- 
cure authentic proof of the truth of his statement 
These proofs, written in Dutch, French, and 
Spanish, were legally confirmed in the Court of 
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Justice in the City of Antiquera, Oaxaca, in 1725, 
and arrived at Amsterdam the following year.' 
The winner of the bet, it is said, returned' the 
amount received under deduction only of the 
expenses he had incurred in procuring the evidence 
and for its publication. The History of Cochineal; 
proved by Authentic Documents, was published at 
Amsterdam in 1729, and the title page was appro- 
priately printed in ink of the colour of cochineal. 

These later events, it may be noted, all occurred 
after the original publication of the answer in the 
British Apollo in 1708. We follow the text of the 
edition of 1740, but it does not appear to have 
been edited or brought up to date in any way. 

Beekmann relates an amusing circumstance 
which was told him by Linnaeus. When Roland, 
a scholar of Linnaeus, was in America in 1756, he 
sent to Upsala, at the request of the celebrated 
botanist, a plant with the cochineal insects upon 
it. When the plant arrived, Linnaeus was engaged 
with his pupils. The gardener who received it, 
observing it covered with what he considered 
vermin, cleaned them off the branches, so that 
when Linnaeus returned from his class he did not 
find a single insect alive. 
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Even the distinguished botanist, Joseph Pitton 
de Tournefort, who travelled in the Levant in 
1700, said he saw the Kermes or Scarlet Berry 
Trees, which he described as the IUx aculeata 
cocciglandifera, a tree producing the Vermillion or 
Scarlet Grain. 

Cochineal was used as a drug, and appears in 
the London Pharmacopcea. It was supposed to 
alleviate or cure whooping cough. It is surprising 
it was not prescribed for scarlet fever. 

Great confusion existed for centuries among the 
learned as well as the vulgar, between the barnacle 
(the shell fish), and the bird known as the Barnacle 
Goose. We would have been surprised if they had 
not formed the subject of inquiry to the British y 
Apollo. " Query : Your opinion is humbly desired 
concerning barnacles, whether or no they grow 
upon the boughs of trees, as commonly reported, 
and on ship sides ; and, if so, how they come to 
grow there ? Answer : It was an opinion among 
the vulgar, and also received amongst some of the 
learned, that these barnacles were bred from a 
small sort of shell-fish, something resembling them, 
which are commonly seen in a part of Lancashire 
and Scotland to adhere to old pieces of ships, 
trunks, and bodies of trees. But from the anatomy 
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of these shell-fish and the real barnacle, it is evi- 

dent that the generation of the latter is no ways 
different from that of other birds." By the " real 
barnacle " is evidently meant the barnacle goose. 

This myth was current from the twelfth cen- 
tury. John Gerarde, in his famous Herball or 
General History of Plants^ published in 1597, has 
a chapter entitled, " Of the Goose-tree, Barnakle- 
tree, or the Tree Bearing Geese," in which he 
pledges his own credit that the geese are produced 
from shell-fish growing on trees. No fact in 
general history could be better attested than the 
curious belief was by Sir Robert Moray, who con- 
tributed a paper entitled, " A Relation Concerning 
Barnacles," to the Philosophical Transactions of 
1677-78. This naturalist must have possessed a 
very vivid imagination, for on looking at the shell- 
fish he saw " nothing wanting as to the internal 
parts for making up a perfect sea fowl ; every 
little part appearing so distinctly that the whole 
looked like a large bird seen through a concave or 
diminishing glass, colour and feature being every- 
where so clear and neat. The little bill like that 
of a goose, the eyes marked, the head, neck, breast, 
wings, tail, and feet formed, the feathers every- 
where perfectly shaped and blackish coloured, and 
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the feet like those of other waterfowl to my best 
remembrance." 

The following query was addressed to the 
British Apollo in 1708 : — 

" Q. From whence arise, or what may occasion 
those mighty pillars of water, commonly termed 
by the sailors waterspouts, which ascend from the 
ocean, and spread themselves into the clouds ? " 
To this query the reply was given : — " A. Those 
pillars of water, not unfitly called by the sailors 
waterspouts, are occasioned by a great quantity 

* 

of vapours arising suddenly from the bottom of 
the sea, thro' which they pass with that violence, 
that they often carry the water before them to a 
great height in the air, from whence afterwards it 
has been observed to fall again, as if it had been 
poured out of a bucket, even when the sky has 
been very clear. But how (will you say) can these 
vapours be produced from the bottom of the sea, 
and be forced through such a depth of water ? To 
that we answer, that this must needs be the effect 
of some internal heat or fire contained in the 
bowels of the earth on which the sea iyeth ; and 
that there is such a fire, none can doubt, if he 
does but read that curious and wonderful relation 
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of a new island lately formed not far from that of 
Candia." 

On a later page the following appeared : — 
" Q. Reading your Apollo of the 19th inst. about 
waterspouts, was willing to give you this relation, 
thinking your answer wide from the matter. On 
the 4th of August last, being on board one of Her 
Majesty's ships of war, in the lat. of 40 , about 40 
leagues westing from the Burlings, between 10 and 
1 1 o'clock in the forenoon, we saw four or five 
waterspouts at a great distance, one of which was 
of an extraordinary bigness, at the same time 
calm weather, and sea smooth ; but what little air 
there was was about E. and E.N.E., our course N. 
and N. by W. The spout appeared in the W. and 
W. of S. The great spout drew near us that in 
half an hour we could hear the roaring, and see the 
foaming of the sea at the bottom of the spout or 
pillar, which was of considerable thickness, and not 
very high, prodigious clouds of water spreading 
from it, resembling the shape of a vast tree. Now 
perceiving it to draw directly upon us, and having 
no wind to wear our ship or make way ahead, this 
uncommon enemy put the sailors under a dreadful 
consternation, being of opinion, if it should come 
athwart ship, as it directly pointed, the ship inter- 
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cepting its communication with the sea, would 
cause that sea of water that was in the cloud to 
fall upon our heads, which in all likelihood must 
have been our destruction. Our officers took all 
the precautions imaginable, as furling the sails, 
making close the hatches, securing the ports, and 
the like ; then, as soon as it came within gun-shot, 
fired a gun with an 81b. ball at it, after which it 
came (as near as I could guess in less than six 
minutes) up to us, the roaring still lessening after 
the firing of the gun ; it pleased God, it only 
brushed our larboard quarter, and did us no 
damage. It flung a pretty deal of water into our 
cabin galleries, and as it passed, could discern it as 
it were a strong whirlwind in compass of the 
pillar, gathering up the water when past, still 
lessening, till about the distance of gun-shot, it 
wound up its bottom and went away in vast 
clouds. Now, it is certain the waterspouts moved 
for some leagues without any wind or currents, and 
what was, was contrary ; which, if caused by fire 
under the sea, one would think should abide in one 
place, and often be seen at that place, and some- 
times in the night, which mariners tell me never 
was heard of. Pray your further opinion, as also 
the firing of the gun, it being frequent for ships to 
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fire at them when they see any near ; nay, when 
they have no guns, to blaze a cutlace in the air. 
A. Supposing the truth of your relation in all its 
most minute circumstances, it seems rather to con- 
firm than invalidate our opinion concerning the 
cause of the waterspouts. For since they happen 
in calm weather, and the sea being smooth, it' is a 
plain argument that they are not occasioned by 
any violent agitation from without, but by some- 
thing within the sea. You tell us also, that as it 
passed by, you could discern it as it were a strong 
whirlwind. But what is this whirlwind but air of 
vapours, violently breaking out of the sea ? And 
what is more likely to be the cause of their so 
breaking out but that internal heat or fire con- 
tained in some concavity of the earth under the 
sea ? You add that the waterspouts you saw 
moved for some leagues without any wind or cur- 
rent. That shews still that it was something 
from within which determined their motion this 
way or that way, and which we may well suppose 
to be some subterranean heat or fire not fixed in 
one particular place, but at different times kindled 
in different places and concavities of the earth, and 
following the different turnings and windings of 
them. As for their never being seen in the night, 
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that may be called in question ; but suppose it 
were so, that does not argue there was never any 
at that time, since they may pass by unseen. We 
think the firing of a gun may be of some use by 
the motion it cau ses in the air, which may cause 
some alteration in the course of these waterspouts. 
But the blazeing of a cutlace seems to be very 
insignificant." 

The latter practice is founded on an old super- 
stition, and is thus described by Th6v6not in his 
Travels into the Levant (1687) : " One of the ship's 
company kneels down by the mainmast, and 
holding in one hand a knife with a black handle, 
he reads the Gospel of St. John ; and when he 
comes to pronounce those holy words, ' Et verbum 
caro factum est, et habitavit in nobis/ the mariner 
turns towards the waterspout, and, with his knife, 
cuts the air athwart that spout, as if he would cut 
it ; and they say that it then is really cut, and lets 
all the water it holds fall with a great noise." 
Purchas also mentions that the sailors attempted 
to disperse approaching whirlwinds by taking new 
swords and beating them against each other 
crosswise. 

In answer to the query, " How comes a sword 
blade to be melted with lightning whilst it is in 
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the scabbard, and the scabbard not affected?" 
Apollo gives a curious description of electricity. 
" Lightning being nothing else but a subtle nitro- 
sulphureous matter enflamed, and breaking out of 
a cloud with very great violence and much after 
the same manner that lighted gunpowder doth out 
of a gun ; 'tis no wonder that it should not affect 
those bodies which give it a free passage through 
their pores, but should divide and separate the 
particles of those which oppose." In reply to 
another query, it is stated that " blue lightning" 
does most damage, "because the sulphur is pre- 
dominant, which is of a quality more inflaming 
than nitre." 

Asked why a cat always alights on her feet 
when falling from a height, the querist is answered 
that it is " Chiefly due to their tail, with which 
they fan the air withal ; whereby the swiftness of 
their descent is so far retarded that they are 
enabled to prepare themselves in such a manner 
for their fall." On a later page the querist asks 
why other animals, such as the fox, cannot " make 
the same advantage of their much larger tails with 
which to fan the air withal." The reply made to 
this objection was: "Because other creatures 
having as large tails are not accustomed to such 
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lofty paths as running over the tops of houses, or 
leaping from high places as cats, and therefore 
nature thought it needless to teach them the use 
of their tails in such a manner." 

There are many questions relating to astronomy, 
but they do not call for any detailed reference. 
One striking feature about the replies is, that they 
assume an argumentative tone in favour of the 
Copernican or heliocentric system as opposed to 
the geogentric theory often favoured by the 
querist. A correspondent asked, " Who has wrote 
the plainest astronomy, and where may their 
works be had?" It was answered: " Luifs 
Astronomica lnstitutio (which may most probably 
be had in Duck Lane), is as easy a treatise of 
Astronomy as you can well desire." We have 
failed to identify this work, and the British 
Museum does not appear to possess a copy. The 
bookseller in Duck Lane, who was said likely to 
have it on sale, was probably John Crook, the 
printer of the Transactions of the Royal Society. 

A scientific work that was not recommended is 
referred to in the reply to the following query : — 

"There is an island in the ^Egean Sea on which, 
if two children were born at the same instant of 
time, and should also die at the same instant of 
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time, the life of the one would surpass the life of 
the other by several months, I desire to know 
how it can be ? " 

" Answer : The question was taken out of 
Gordon's geographical paradoxes. But since that 
author leaves his paradoxes to the solution of the 
curious, we shall offer our thoughts upon the 
matter. But we must first premise that the querist 
has left out a passage in Gordon, want of which 
renders the paradox incapable of solution. For 
there the children are supposed to live some years. 
Different parts of the island specified may be 
supposed to use different courses of the moon ; in 
one place her periodical, and in another her 
synodical. And as the latter is a larger revolution 
than the former, so within the compass of some 
years the difference will amount to several 
months." 

Gordon's Geography would appear to have been 
a curious work. It was advertised in the second 
edition of the Athenian Oracle, published in 1704, 
and what was said in its description is perhaps 
worth quoting. " Geography anatomised ; or, the 
compleat Geographical Grammer : Being a short 
and exact Analysis of the whole Body of Modern 
Geography, after a new and curious Method ; 
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comprehending — i,- A general View of the 
Terraqueous Globe. Being a compendious Sys- 
tem of the true Fundamentals of Geography ; 
digested into various Definitions, Problems, 
Theorems, and Paradoxes: With a transient 
Survey of the whole Surface of the earthly Ball, 
as it consists of Land and Water. 2. A particular 1 
View of the Terraqueous Globe : Being a clear 
and pleasant Prospect of all remarkable Countries 
upon the Face of the whole Earth ; showing their 
Situation, Extent, Division, Subdivision, Cities, 
Chief Towns, Name, Air, Soil, Commodities, 
Rarities, Archbishopricks, Bishopricks, Universities, 
Manners, Languages, Government, Arms, Religion. 
Collected from the best Authors, and illustrated 
with divers Maps. The Third Edition much 
improv'd and enlarg'd. By Par. Gordon, M.A., 
and fellow of the Royal Society." 

Before the introduction of the chronometer, the 
navigator experienced great difficulty in ascertain- 
ing his correct longitude, and his troubles are 
often alluded to by the old writers on navigation 
and others. Thus, Thomas Stevens, who, in 1579, 
wrote to his father an account of a voyage to the 
East Indies, complains that it is hard to sail from 

West to East or from East to West, because there 

8 
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is no fixed point in the sky whereby to* direct a 
course, and he adds quaintly, " Wherefore, partly 
by their own experience, and pondering withal 
what space the ship was able to make with such a 
winde, and such a direction, and partly experience 
of others whose books and navigations they have, 
they gesse whereabouts they be." In other words, 
they found trieir position in longitude approxi- 
mately only by Dead Reckoning. In John Sellar's 
Practical Navigation, published in 1672, there is a 
poem addressed to the author by a friend in praise 
of the book, but with a significant limitation. 



<i 



■Here we may find 



What in this Art may please the curious mind, 
The longitude excepted ; but if we 
Your rules observe, obtained it may be 
For use sufficient ; but the same to get 
With certainty, is not discovered yet, 
Which rare Performance, if that any can 
Make plainly out, I wish you be the man." 

The first reward offered for the discovery of a 
simple and accurate method of finding the longi- 
tude was made by Philip III. of Spain in 1598, 
who promised a thousand crowns to the discoverer. 
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In 17 14, the British Government offered £20,000 
for the same purpose, a sum that was reluctantly 
awarded to John Harrison in 1767 for his invention 
of the chronometer more than thirty years previ- 
ously. The Act of Parliament offering this reward 
was not repealed till 1828, and about that date 
chronometers were first supplied to the Royal 
Navy. 

Previous to the offering of a reward by the 
British Government, attempts would appear to 
have been made to solve the problem of the longi- 
tude, judging from the following which appeared in 
the British Apollo^ whose date of publication it may 
be remembered is 1708: — "Query: Gentlemen, I 
have found out (to my thinking) an infallible way 
to discover longitude, but being not skilful enough 
myself to make some necessary calculations in 
astronomy for the practice, and which may easily 
be done by any who are that way inclined, I pro- 
pose to you whether you dare trust your abilities 
for the performance of it ; and if you dare, you 
shall go halves in the profits that may be made by 
it, if it (as I doubt not) succeeds." 

This polite offer was declined by Apollo, " If 

■ 

the longitude of your invention may be rightly 
guessed at by the latitude of your judgment 'tis 
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ten to one but your pretensions to the discovery 
will fall as short as your astronomical abilities to 
bring it to perfection ; for had you been master of 
the smallest spark of modesty or reason, you'd 
.never have asked Apollo to go halves in the mean 
advantages arising from the knowledge of a secret 
himself alone is master of, and will never con- 
descend to communicate to the pretended wisdom 
of such a dull imposter." 

Another inventor, this one of a flying machine, 
fared no better at the hands of the unsympathetic 
and sarcastic Apollo :-(-" Query: Gentlemen, I have 
an engine in hand, which, had I money to finish, 
can affirm I would stand in it and fly half a mile 
high, and many miles at distance in a short time. 
I have dealt for some thousands and have served 
the Government in the General Post Office, but 
have been reduced by misfortunes. If you would 
assist me in the charge, you would make me the 
most rising man in the nation, and I would set 
forth your praises higher than any spire in Great 
Britain. I desire your answer (having but one 
shilling left), for I long to know, whether I must 

fly in London first or Muscovy, — Your humble 

« 

servant, JOHN Legg." 

To this Apollo replied : — " We cannot approve of 
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your undertaking, from the many ills must arrive 
thence, for it is impossible but such an invention 
must soon grow general, and then at daybreak we 
may find a French spy perched on every chimney. 
You will object we have the like advantage : we 
answer not by much, they being ever much swifter 
at flight than the English ; nay, an army of canni- 
bals may come souse upon two or three hundred 
of our honest neighbours in a morning, and sweep 
'em away for a breakfast. You'll say their horns 
may choke 'em. But cannot they seize on their 
wives then, and many of them are tit-bits ; besides 
a pretty lady cannot leave her window open in 
sultry weather for a little air, but presently a 
thundering bully flies down slap dash by her bed- 
side. But what fatigues should we have in pursuit 
of the fair sex ? they lead us dances sufficiently 
vexatious now ; but considering the volatile 
particles of their composition, inclining to rare- 
faction, and their natural propensity to fly about, 
what wild good chases would they lead us then 
thro' foreign realms and climates ? As to our 
assisting with money, we may indeed be soon 
convinced that that is flown away ; but if you 
perform not articles, where shall we get flying 
officers to pursue you ? or how bring our cause to 
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a trial in foreign courts? Your proclaiming our 
praises higher than any spire will be to little 
purpose, because it will be out of everybody's 
hearing. But by all means, fly first into Muscovy, 
for if you get there by the strength of a shilling, all 
the world will be convinced that you flew thither, 
whilst we shall be contented to walk about till you 
return.^/^ 

The following additional extracts may be of 
interest : — 

" Q. Pray be so good, gentlemen, as to let me 
know what reason you can give why persons die 
commonly at the turn of the tide (unless suddenly) 
either at high or low water ; it being a general ob- 
servation. 

" A. We believe, sir, that the author of this 
worthy question was so devoted to the pale fac'd 
Luna, that he made himself a moon-calf to be 
qualified for her service, and to flatter her into 
smiling looks maintained the universal frame of 
nature to be governed by her influence." 

" Q. Pray what is the reason that of all chymical 
oils, the oil of anniseeds only freezes in winter, and 
dilates itself in summer, being always closely stopt, 
and kept in a close place ? 

"A. Anniseeds (as Lefebure observes) are 
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plentifully stored with volatile salt : now the saline 
particles arising in distillations confusedly with the 
oleaginous ones, may frame such a mixture as may 
be rendered concrete by outward cold gathering 
together, and fixing the particles thereof, so that 
they mutually take hold of each other, and become 
stiff." 

" What is the difference between salt-peter, and 
peter-salt ? 

li A. They differ only in their degrees of puri- 
fication. The salt-peter consists of volatile parts, 
and shoots out into long crystals, which are the 
pure nitre : the peter-salt is that which is crystal- 
liz'd last, is fixed as sea-salt, appears not much 
unlike it, and very little exceeds it." 

" Q. What is the Sperma Caeti ? 

" A. Authors have made a great stir about it, 
some taking it to be a kind of bitumen made of a 
sulphureous earth and salt : others, that it is the 
real sperm or seed of the whale ; the moderns will 
allow that it proceeds from some part of the whale, 
but not from the genital parts : some of them 
having known it to be taken out of the head ; and 
Hoffman, in his comment upon Schroder, tells us 
that it is either the fat substance of the brain itself 
or an oily liquor fused about it." 
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"Where is Camphire found, and if I, that am too 
much addicted to the pleasures of Venus, should 
take a little of it, whether or no it would not be 
prejudicial to my health ? 

"A. Champhire is brought to us from China, 
Japan, Java, Borneo, and other parts of the East 
Indies, being the gum or rosin of a tall tree, 
not unlike a walnut tree. And though Rhasis, 
Zacutus, Lusitanus, and some other authors of 
note, hold it to be an extinguisher of lust ; yet 
since if it is agreed on by the generality of 
writers, that hemp is an eminent specific in this 
case, nothing seems to suit with your constitution 
so well as a Bridewell administration. ,, 

" Q. I desire to know why some chymical oils 
sink and others swim in water ? 

" A. The reason hereof proceeds from the 
different degrees of salt and sulphur contained in 
them. So the oils and cloves and cinnamon, 
being stored with these qualities, are observed to 
sink." 

" Q. Of what substance or matter is lime com- 
posed, and why is it affected with such a vehement 
calidity, when water is poured thereon ? 

" A. Lime is made of ordinary quarry-stones, by 
violent calsination in a close kiln or furnace for 
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many • days ; and 'tis probable that in such an 
operation some fiery particles may be lodged in it, 
which, upon the effusion of water, being forced out 
of their receptacles, suddenly break forth in 
crowds, and cause that intense heat and smoke." 

" Q- What is your opinion of an Ignis Fatuus, 
or Jack-a-Lantern ? 

" A. An Ignis Fatuus is a meteor consisting of 
an oily exhalation, which is the reason why it is of 
a longer duration, than those other meteors, that 
are composed of sulphurous or nitrous particles." 

"Q. The public news acquaint us with an island 
sprung up in the Archipelago by a subterraneous 
volcano. Pray how can such an effect be solid, 
since how can fire and water agree ? 

"A. It seems somewhat strange that you shall 
first call the volcano a subterranean one, and then 
say, can fire and water agree, when subterraneous 
signifies under the earth : and pray what can be 
at the bottom of the sea but earth, whence the 
violence of sudden fires may force up such a quan- 
tity of solid matter as may be sufficient to compose 
an island." 

" Q. Has amber, the loadstone, etc., an attractive 
nature ? Is there any such thing as attraction ? 

"A. Tho' whether there be such a thing as 
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attraction in a proper sense (an hypothesis the 
ancients were very fond of) cannot be determined ; 
yet the excellent Sir Isaac Newton retains the 
word, but so as in a more general signification to 
impart the endeavour or tendency of one body to 
another, whether caused by attraction, pulsion, or 
any other operation as yet unknown." 

" Q. Your opinion, whether the flux and reflux 
of the sea may be attributed to the motion of the 
earth ; or, as some think, proportioned to the 
moon ? 

" A. That the tides cannot derive their original 
from the motion of the earth round its own axis, 
is apparent from some of these objections which 
the opposers of the Copernican system alledge 
against such a motion. But as it is generally 
agreed that they are chiefly owing to the moon, so 
not to its pressure occasioned by its motion, as was 
once supposed, but to the mutual tendencies 
naturally inherent in all bodies. But that the sun 
as well as the moon has some influences on the 
tides, is evident from hence, in that they are 
greater when these two luminaries are in their 
conjunctions and oppositions, than when in their 
quadratures." 

" Q. Why doth the moon, in the space of twenty- 
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four hours, sometimes move in her orb above fifteen 
degrees, and at other times scarcely twelve ? 

" A. Because she moves eccentrically with 
respect to us ; that is, the centre of the figure she 
describes is not the same with the centre of the 
earth : and therefore she varies in the celerity of 
her motion, according as she advances to her 
apogaeum or perigaeum ; but then, this is only a 
comparative variation, whereas, with reference to 
herself, she moves always the same." 

44 Q. If there were a hole perforated thro 1 the 
centre of the earth, and a stone thrown into it, I 
desire to know whither it would fall ? • 

" A. It would fall to the centre. For, since the 
terms upwards and downwards signify no more 
than a tendency from and to the centre, were the 
stone to fall beyond the centre, it would fall 
upwards, which is an absurdity." 

" Q- Whether matter be infinitely divisible ? 

44 A. That it is so with respect to an omnipotent 
power, we prove (not to take notice of these geo- 
metrical demonstrations of incommensurable lines, 
and of a line advancing nearer to another in in- 
finitum, without ever touching it), we prove it by 
this plain, undoubted argument : let a body be 
divided into never such minute particles, these 
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particles must necessarily consist of an upper and a 
lower part, which consequently includes plurality, 
As for the objections brought against this opinion, 
they are readily confuted by our ignorance of the 
intimate essence of bodies, by the modern doctrine 
of infinities, and by the absurdity of rejecting an 
hypothesis for being strangely surprizing to human 
imagination." 

" Q. Whether the air, which the Plenists hold 
is the medium employed by nature for the filling 
up all imaginable vacuums in the world, be it self- 
perfectly full, and without pores, and, consequently, 
capable to furnish other bodies to an absolute 
plenitude ? 

" A. They who allow a vacuum, as we do, must 
grant withal that there is no imaginable way of 
knowing, whether the most subtile matter existent 
in the world be with or without pores. Could 
the Plenists prove their plenum by the same 
argument, it would necessarily follow, that such 
materia subtilissima is without pores. But since 
which side soever of the question be true, a vacuum 
may be still allow'd of; and since it must be 
granted possible, that the particles composing the 
materia subtilissima may be so aptly dispos'd 
together, as to exclude porosity, and since the 
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minuteness of such materia eludes human observa- 
tion, and, therefore, forbids us to proceed beyond 
the bare possibility of its component parts being 
so disposed, the natural consequence resulting 
from the premises, can be no other, than that your 
question is irresolvable. ,, 

" Q- What is the cause of springiness in elastick 
bodies ? 

" A. When bodies are bent by external force, 
the pores of the convex side are enlarged, 
and those of the concave straightened. When, 
therefore, the subtile matter, which with great 
velocity is ever running through the pores of 
bodies, enters the enlarged pores, or the enlarged 
orifices of the same pores, but cannot pass through 
in the same quantity, and with the same freedom, 
nor find any other passage, nor make a new one ; 
they strike the sides of the pores with so violent a 
force, as to reduce the bended body to its former 
state. We, therefore, ascribe elasticity to the 
peculiar contexture of elastick bodies, and the 
vehement motion of ethereal matter." 

" Q. Gentlemen, I find you absolutely deny 
spontaneous or equivocal generation which, tho' a 
common opinion, I must suspend my belief thereof, 
till I'm satisfied of the generations of those 
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creatures (by parents of the same species) which I 
shall mention, to which I desire your answer. 
Monsieur Lewenhoft, some years since, gave an 
account to our royal society, that in one drop of 
spirit of pepper, he could plainly perceive, by the 
help of a microscope, not less than 10,000 living 
creatures. Now, if the feminine parts of those 
insects were in or about the pepper, and tho' heat 
be proper for generation, yet with submission, 
I believe it will be allowed the excessive heat by 
which the spirit is extracted, would undoubtedly 
destroy 'em. How is the generation of worms, or 
those other creatures we sometimes see, bred in 
the bodies of men in the shape of a wolf, of a 
serpent, and of many other shapes. Now, if 
equivocable generations be denied, it necessarily 
follows that there must be a plurality of those 
creatures in the body where there's one. I could 
multiply instances of the like nature, but shall not 
trouble you any further, only to resolve how eels 
generate ? 

"A. What you say concerning the spirit of 
pepper, has an assertion contrary to fact : for the 
spirit is not extracted by an excessive, but a 
moderate heat. And as for the generation of the 
little animals, that are there observed, some few, 
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which may be in the simple water, finding the 
particles of pepper very proper for hatching their 
eggs, may, on that account, fix them to them, 
from whence may probably proceed a sudden and 
numerous swarm. The worms and other animals 
found in the bodies of men, may derive their 
original from seed received, in which their meat 
and drink, since in some species the seed of one 
only may be thus received, there is no necessary 
connection between one and a plurality. As for 
the generation of eels, tho* Aristotle, and several 
others after him, have positively affirmed, that 
having dissected them, they could neither find any 
of the parts making the distinction of sexes, nor 
anything like eggs or seed, the contrary is asserted 
by Rondelet. . . . But what is still more to 
the purpose, and puts an end to all dispute, the 
eminently learned Dr. Charlton relates that once he 
found eleven very small eels contained in the 
womb of a great one, and each of them enclosed in 
their own proper after-birth." 

" Q- Why above all other fish a herring dies as 
soon as out of the water ? 

" A. A herring has a warm, and this mass of 
blood, which requires a continual allay of water — 
passing thro' the gills to cool and incrassate it, 
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whereupon being taken out of the water it immedi- 
ately dies ; but other fish, as carps, eels, lobsters, 
etc., having a more cool and viscid mass of blood, 
remain some time alive, by reason this blood is 
supported in itself, without the help of water." 

" Q- Why does it often hail in warm weather, 
but always snow in cold, tho* hail be a more com- 
pact congelation than snow ? 

" A. Your question is founded upon two sup- 
positions, which are both false. You first suppose 
that water, when congealed, is more condense than 
when dissolved. Whereas, on the contrary, it is 
more rarified. This supposition was, indeed, the 
opinion of the schoolmen, but it is clearly confuted 
by matter of fact. For ice of equal dimensions with 
water weighs less by the proportion of one tenth, 
or one in ten, as is calculated by Mr. Boyle. Your 
question again supposes that hail and snow are 
produced out of the same substratum of matter, 
whereas snow is engendered from their vapours, 
and hail from drops of rain. In what manner they 
are both generated, is without the bounds of your 
question." 

" Q« Why is steel, which is an harder body, and 
has closer pores, sooner heated and softened in 
fire than iron ? 
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" A. We presume that the querist supposes that 
the properties he assigns have their separate as 
well as united force, and, therefore, we shall con- 
sider them both separately and conjointly. That 
it is not necessary that an harder body should with 
more difficulty be softened by fire, merely upon 
the account of its hardness, may appear from hence, 
in that the hardest bodies are not, therefore, the 
most compact ; for iron is harder than gold, tho' 
less compact ; and, therefore, the wider pores of an 
harder body, which afford an easier admission to 
the particles of fire, may be an over-balance to the 
hardness of it. 

" That a more compact body is not merely on 
that account the less subject to a separation, may 
be evident from hence in that the peculiar disposi- 
tion of its particles easy for separation may be an 
over-balance to the smallness of its pores, for there 
is no necessary analogy between a nearer con- 
tiguity and a stricter bond of union ; but since 
both these properties meet together in the ques- 
tion, since the pores of steel are less than those of 
iron, and its particles seemingly connected with a 
stricter bond, we must consider the question in 
the double reference. And there are two reasons 
why there is no necessary connection between the 

9 
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hardness of a body added to the closeness of its 
pores, and a difficulty of separation in its minuter 
particles : 1. Because the pores of such a body 
may be so rectilinear as to be more than a 
countervail to those two qualities. 2. Because 
common experience teaches us, that of several 
things some are more difficult of separation by 
one method and yet more easy by another ; and 
therefore though the particles of steel may be 
more difficult of separation by external force, it 
does not therefore follow that it may not be more 
easy of separation by the particles of fire which, 
by penetrating into its intimate contexture, oper- 
ates quite another way. As therefore the particles 
of iron are more rigid or stiff than those of steel, 
so that rigidity may be able to resist the particular 
modus, thereby internal agents insinuate them- 
selves, while the more pliant particles of steel may 
by that pliantness be so enfolded within one 
another as to be better able to resist that different 
modus whereby external agents operate upon 
them. And as steel is iron purged from its 
heterogeneous particles, so the removal of those 
particles with the natural mutation consequent 
thereupon may make the pores of the body to be 
more rectilinear/' 
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" Worthy and illustrious sons of resplendent 
Phoebus, from a just consideration of the mean 
and low conceptions of us poor groveling mortals, 
and the powerful and illuminating rays of your 
divine genius, by whom are dispel'd and scattered 
all the dark clouds and thick mists of human 
imperfections and weakness, I at last, amidst the 
numerous throng of votaries, approach your altar, 
but with this previous postulation that your god- 
ships would be more extensive and particular in 
the explication of the subsequent problem, which 
will be a singular instance of the favour conferred 
on your devoted admirer. 

" Q- Why do frogs, toads, serpents, and other 
more poisonous reptiles, immediately upon being 
transferred to Crete or Ireland, die, notwith- 
standing all the care and precaution imaginable 
to the contrary (the two fore-cited islands being 
the only places we read of exempt from those 
kind of creatures) : whether we may look upon it 
as a blessing or curse to those countries, and con- 
sequently whether better or worse for the health 
of the inhabitants ? 

" A. Through the benignity of our largifical 
essence always inclined to succour the eyestuosity 
of our votaries' conceptions and to enlighten their 
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offuscated intellects upon the least petitionary sus- 
urration, we will now descend from our innubilous 
empireum to infuse some rays of knowledge for 
solving the problem of our obsequious querist, so 
far as is fit to be communicated to the humble 
spawn of earth ; nor presume at further inquisi- 
tion, altho 1 you come at the head of an army of 
frogs, toads, and serpents, since the mere privation 
of our rays is sufficient to reduce you and them to 
your first contemptible principles. In the first 
place, know that your assertion is not true in all its 
points, for your geographers will acquaint you that 
there is a sort of spider in Crete, called Phalan- 
gium, whose biting is mortal. And as for Ireland, 
frogs have been carried thither lately by one of 
that country, which have considerably increased 
and multiplied ; whether other of the fore-men- 
tioned creatures will live in those places, we leave 
in suspense, to tempt man's industry to make 
more exact experiments than yet have been tryed ; 
if after all you find they will not, reason will direct 
you to conclude it is either from want of proper 
nourishment or from some particular constitution 
of the air contrary to their natures ; but not the 
least affecting the health of human kind, therefore 
not to be looked upon as a blessing or a curse." 
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" Q. Have stones a natural growth and decay 
as vegetables have ? 

"A. It is much disputed amongst philosophers 
concerning the generation of stones, but most of 
them hold that they [there ?] are liquors concreted 
in the earth, supposing several mixtures to be 
there excreted by subterraneous fires, which are 
dissipated through the inward passages of the 
earth, and are there consolidated as we find 
them." 

" Q. Apollo's famous sons, make me so wise, 
To know whence furious earthquakes do 
arise ? 
"A. Winds long imprisoned in the gloomy 
earth, 
Gain force at last, and rend themselves a 
birth." 

"Q. Great Smimtheus, who encompass'd all with 

day, 
Dost rule thy throne, and fervent beams 

display ; 
On whose right hand sits Virtue in her 

pride, 
And Wit stands sentinel on t'other side : 
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Tell, for 'tis you the depth of secrets know, 
From whence does odorif 'rous amber flow ? 
Why some does cloudy, some refin'd appear, 
What greater virtues issue from the clear 
Than from the dark condensed amber flow, 
Tell, and oblige your friend, Cornelio ? 

"A. Bitumen -like the fragrant amber breeds, 
And from the caverns of the earth pro- 
ceeds : 
Thence in the ocean's bounds its progress 

takes, 
Whose saltness there its condensation 

makes : 
But only some cloudy, and some clear is 

seen 
Is plain, since one's impure, the other clean, 
Their virtues only differ in degree, 
As this to that may preferable be." 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Medical Advice. 

" A learned man whom once a week 
A hundred virtuosos seek, 
And like an oracle apply to, 
T' ask questions, and admire, and lie to." 

— Samuel Butler, 

The British Apollo made some pretence to a 
knowledge of medicine, as already mentioned in 
the Chapter on *' The Authorship of the British 
Apollo" and from what follows, the reader may see 
how far this was justified. The motto chosen by 
its Society of Authors from the first book of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, and printed on the title-page, may 
be rendered thus : " By me what shall be, what has 
been, and what is, is disclosed ; through me songs 
are sung to the accompaniment of the lute. The 
healing art is my discovery, and throughout the 
world I am honoured as the bearer of help, and 
the properties of simples are subjected to me." 
The latter portion of this motto might be very 
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appropriately chosen by one who practised medi- 
cine, and we might here again express the belief 
that the Society of Gentlemen, whose members 
answered the queries addressed to the British 
Apollo^ must have included one or more members 
of the medical faculty. 

There were five leading physicians at this period, 
Dr. Radcliffe, Sir Samuel Garth, Sir Hans Sloane, 
Dr. Richard Mead, and Dr. John Arbuthnot Dr. 
Garth is referred to in the reply to the penultimate 
query addressed to the British Apollo^ and which 
appears on the last page. " Q. Pray tell me the 
reason why, when men are got into a consumption, 
they are so far from being made to believe they 
are so bad as they really are ? A. The reason is 
because they are not really sensible of their illness; 
for the hectic fever which attends consumptions 
preys upon the body in such a delusive manner as 
decays [? decoys] the patient with a show of 
health, but certainly, though slowly, sends him to 
his grave. According to the ingenious Dr. Garth, 

" Whilst meager Phthisis gives a silent blow, 
Her strokes are sure, but her advances slow, 
No aloud alarms, nor fierce assaults are shown, 
She starves the fortress first, then takes the town." 
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These lines are from The Dispensary^ a poem in 
six cantos descriptive of the dispute that took 
place between the College of Physicians and the* 
Apothecaries' Company. The Physicians had 
agreed to give free medical advice to the poor. 
The Apothecaries were asked to supply medicine 
at a reduced price, but refused to do so, whereupon 
the Physicians opened a Dispensary on liberal 
terms. The poem, first published in 1699, went 
rapidly through several editions, the sixth being 
issued in 1706. 

As an illustration of his style, we quote his 
description of the College of Physicians and its 
objects : — 

u There stands a dome, majestic to the sight, 
And sumptuous arches bear its oval height ; 
A golden globe, placed high with artful skill 
Seems to the distant sight a gilded pill : 
This pile was, by the pious patron's aim, 
Raised for a use as noble as its frame ; 
Nor did the learned Society decline 
The propagation of that great design. 
In all her mazes, Nature's face they viewed, 
And, as she disappeared, their search pursued, 
Wrapt in the shade of night the goddess lies, 
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Yet to the learned unveils her dark disguise, 
But shuns the gross access of vulgar eyes." 

Garth was on intimate terms with Dryden, Pope, 
and Addison. He was the poet of the Kit Kat 
Club, and his extempore verses to the beauties of 
his party, Ladies Carlisle, Essex, Hyde, and 
Wharton, were inscribed on the club glasses. The 
story is told of him that one day he sat so long 
over his wine at the club that Steele reminded him 
of his patients who were expecting him. Garth 
replied " It was no matter whether he saw them 
that night or next morning, for nine had such bad 
constitutions that no physician could save them, 
and the other six had such good ones that all the 
physicians in the world could not kill them." 

In 1717, he published a translation by himself 
and others, including Addison, of Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses. Observing the quadruple nature of his 
accomplishments as a physician, a poet, a classical 
scholar, and a wit, it is difficult resisting the sus- 
picion that he may have been one of the authors of 
the British Apollo. 

One of the authors is more directly indicated in * 
the following answer to a correspondent, but other- 
wise he does not show his personality in any other 
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part of the volume. Asked : " Who was the best 
author that ever treated of painting ? " it was re- 
plied, " Signior Paulinus, an Italian, writ the best 
treatise on that art which hath come to oyr know- 
ledge, but 'tis a very scarce book. In English, a 
gentleman of our Society writ one some years 
since. All we shall say of it is, that had he seen 
one before in English, which discovered that the 
author so well understood the art, he had not writ 
his." 

The first question that appears in the British 
Apollo is, " What is the cause of the blackness in 
the negroes, and how came that people first to be 
black ? " Remembering that a satisfactory answer 
to this question cannot yet be given, we must not 
expect too much from Apollo. " The most accurate 
of the modern anatomists have observed that there 
is a certain glue or varnish called by them corpus 
mucosum immediately under the epidermis, and 
that in different animals being of a different colour 
it imports it to the Epidermis, which of itself is 
transparent. 'Tis then to be supposed that this 
glue or gelly in the negroes is black." 

Apollo then argues somewhat in a circle that 
they are black because their parents are black, and 
because so in the first instance by their " going 
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naked in a climate where the sun is extreme hot 
did contribute a little to it, by scorching, as it 
were, the thick juice aforementioned, as we see 
violent heat of fire turns black several bodies." 

There is some curious phraseology in the answer 
to the following question : " Why have some skulls 
seams in the forehead and others not ? or whether 
this seam is proper to one or common to both 
sexes ? A. The seam or suture in the forehead is 
equally common to both sexes, and is occasioned 
from the smallness of the intermedial spaces of 
the lambdoidal sagittal and coronal sutures being 
so small, and therefore insufficient to discharge the 
steams or recrements of the brains ; whereupon it 
is instituted by nature to supply the defect of the 
other sutures by forming a new one in the fore- 
head ; but on . the other side, if the other sutures 
are large enough to vent those steams then there 
is no occasion for that in the forehead." 

Would the correspondent who asked the simple 
question, " What are the causes of sneezing, and 
how effected ? " be any wiser after reading the fol- 
lowing answer ? — " Sneezing is caused by sharp 
humours or particles vellicating and twitching the 
inward parts of the nostrils, and is performed by 
the diaphragma consenting with these parts through 
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the communication of their respective nerves ; so 
that by the same cause which distorts the nostrils, 
the diaphragma, as also the diastole of the lungs, 
being more strongly and deliberately drawn out, is 
depressed, that the breast being the more ex- 
panded, the air may be more plentifully inspired. 
Thereupon the remission of that spasm of the 
nostril-membranes, the diaphragma suddenly leaps 
back and causes that violent expulsion of the in- 
spired air." In reply to the query, "Is spitting 
frequently prejudicial to health ? " it is answered : 
" Spitting is beneficent or injurious according to 
the nature of the constitution or state of the body. 
It is helpful in asthmatic, pleuritic, corpulent 
bodies, and it is hurtful in thin, lean, hectic, or 
febritic bodies : the retention of the saliva in these 
last being highly necessary towards the diluting 
and refrigerating of the blood." 

" I desire to know of Apollo? wrote a corre- 
spondent, " why milk is white and not red, since 
it's made of blood, as the old women say ? " 

" A. That assertion of your old women," Apollo 
scornfully replied, " is not allowable by our modern 
anatomists, who, with a great deal of reason, main- 
tain that chyle is the matter out of which milk is 
made, and which, indeed, very much resembles it." 
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Some further old women's gossip may be 
quoted : — " Q. The two following improbabilities 
are told me by persons of very good credit. . . . 
A woman of about eighty years old that bred 
several new teeth, and her old grey hairs falling 
off, a new brown head of hair grew in the place 
of it. The other is of another woman that after 
half-an-hour's putting on clean linen, there ap- 
peared upon every part of it blue crosses, that 
remained upon it until washed out : and this 
always happened, notwithstanding she sometimes 
wore other folk's linen as well as her own." 

" A. Of these two strange relations, the first 
seems to be the least improbable, or rather is the 
most probable, particularly as to the breeding of 
new teeth, since we have the like attested bv 
several ancient and modern writers ; but we will 
only mention a very remarkable instance of it, re- 
lated in the Ephemerid German of the year 1648, 
of a man a hundred and twenty years old, living 
at Cleves in 1666, who two years before had bred 
new teeth, not without great pains ; and the same 
man said, that about that time, being at the Hague, 
he had seen there an Englishman two years older 
than him, who had told him that, being in his 
1 1 8th year, he had likewise got a new set of teeth. 
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This might induce one to think that men are born 
with the seeds or buds of more than two rows of 
teeth, but few are of so strong a constitution or 
live long enough to bring them to maturity or per- 
fection. We do not meet with so many instances 
of old grey hairs falling, and of brown growing in 
their stead, though Paracelsus boasted of a quint- 
essence of baum, by which he pretended not only 
to work that happy change, but wholly to make 
old people young again. As to the second rela- 
tion, it looks indeed very improbable, and much 
like a Popish legend ; but supposing it matter of 
fact, we may reasonably suppose it to have been 
only a trick of the woman, who perhaps might so 
paint her skin that the linen being applied to it 
would take and retain the same marks." 

The British Apollo displays the same critical 
acumen in the replies, to many other questions. 
He does not believe that people die with the tide 
like old Barkis ; in the supernatural powers of a 
seventh son ; nor in the climacterical year. In 
writing of the latter, he refers the querist to Sir 
Thomas Browne's Vulgar Errors. In reply to the 
query, " Whether a man has more ribs on the one 
side than the other/' Apollo is correct where many 
at a later period would have given a wrong answer. 
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w The number of the ribs on each side are naturally 
equal." 

Sir Thomas Browne also wrote correctly on the 
common conceit " that a man hath one rib less 
than a woman." In the narrative of his adven- 
tures, published in 1729, Robert Drury tells of a 
curious debate he had on this subject with the 
natives of Madagascar. Drury was accustomed to 
hold forth to the natives, and they gladly attended 
to listen to his ministrations. On one occasion 
Drury " went on to the creation of man, and then 
of the woman's being made out of a rib which 
God took from him while he was asleep." One of 
the headmen questioned this, " For if it was true," 
said he, " a woman would have a rib more than a 
man, and a man want one on one side and have 
fewer on the other." Drury continues : " I hope 
our divines and all good Christians will consider 
the circumstances I was in, and forgive me, for I 
had no more wit than to insist on the truth of it, 
and affirm ' that a man had one rib less on one 
side than the other,' and that I had assurance 
enough to put the whole argument upon the issue, 
and offered to lay my life as a wager on it. The 
prince laughed at me and refused my wager, but 
we had two women with us ; one was very lean, 
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whom they called and told her ribs, finding them 
equal ; and then a man, and found the same." 
There was some little difficulty, however, in 
counting the ribs, but opinion was decidedly 
against Drury, for whom one can have little 
pity ; although we may have some compassion 
for the dusky lady who was subjected to the 
curious experience of having her ribs poked and 
prodded until they must have been sore, and all 
to very little purpose. Drury very candidly 
reports the rebuke administered to him by the 
prince. " There are a great many things which 
I don't know," said he, "and shall be glad to be 
informed of, and would give credit to anything 
that a reasonable man can give credit to, but most 
of these things are nothing more than old women's 
stories, and I am sure all white men will not talk 
as you do." 

From an essay by Eustace Budgell in the 
Spectator^ it would appear that the Bills of Mor- 
tality were often perused as a means of obtaining 
interesting reading. This fact is further corrobor- 
ated in the following query : — " Q. Reading the 
last weekly Bill of Mortality I saw one among the 
casualties planet-struck. I desire you would tell 

me the cause of this accident and after what 

10 
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manner it affects the sufferer ? A. There is really 
no such thing ; but the searchers, those ignorant 
old women, give it in so, when they fancy the 
cause of death ariseth from a blast : which were it 
so, that is not from any planet, but a malignant 
air, and rarely, if ever, does that terminate in death. 
The truth is when those women know not what to 
make of a distemper, they give it in by some 
mysterious name, never known to the physicians." 
Between the old women and the doctors the 
diseases prevalent in the eighteenth century re- 
ceived some curious names. Among others we 
had deaths from bleach, blast, tympany, falling 
sickness, grief, jawfaln, impostume, rising of the 
lights, stitch, surfeit, tissick, flox, small -pox, 
French-pox, and swine-pox. 

We do not remember having seen the record of 
a death from the " vapours," a complaint fre- 
quently referred to in the comedies and novels of 
a later period. " Pray tell me the cause of the 
vapours," wrote a correspondent, " whether it be a 
distemper of the body or mind ? I am apt to 
believe of the mind : if of the body, why not 
curable as other diseases ? A. The vapours can- 
not be said to be a disease of the mind, though 
they are often caused by mental disorders ; but it 
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is a distemper of the nerves, occasioned by an 
infection of the animal spirits with vitiated and 
heterogeneous humours, whence they become 
obstructed in their wonted manner of influence 
and action, and acquire a convulsive disposition, 
yielding the variety of symptoms commonly 
observed in such cases. Nor can we allow with 
you, that they are incurable, since they are fre- 
quently seen to give place to proper methods." 

The circulation of the blood was, of course, 
known at this period, but it would appear that 
" animal spirits " also coursed their way through 
arteries and veins. 

A querist who owned to having a "mighty 
defect " in his memory, is told, " This defect of 
memory seems to proceed from cold serous 
humours lodging in the brain and hindering the 
due fluctuations of the animal spirits." 

The errant motion of the animal spirits is also 
the cause of nightmare. " This disorder of yours is 
that which is called incubus or the nightmare, and 
it is caused, as some will have it, by thick 
melancholic blood ; but we rather impute it to 
malignant vapours ascending to the brain and so 
affecting the nerves as to hinder the influx of the 
animal spirits to the heart and organs of respira- 
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tion : so that the motion of the heart and pneu- 
monic vessels, being hardly performed, the blood 
in a manner stagnated and occasions that sense of 
weight and other symptoms above mentioned." 

We are informed that " Cold water thrown into 
the face," of a man when he swoons, " causes a 
contraction of the pores, surprises the spirits, and 
recalls them to their wonted emanations, and re- 
stores the blood to its due circulation." 

" I am troubled with a dry cough," wrote a 
querist, " and physicians tell me it is occasioned by 
my hair and would have me cut it off. . . . A. 
What the physicians tell you seems very plausible, 
for abundance of hair may hinder the ventilation of 
the brain and the perspiration of serious humours, 
which, for want of such a discharge, may fall 
down upon the lungs and be the occasion of your 
cough." 

Such are a few of the medical queries and their 
answers, gleaned from the British Apollo y and 
from them we get an interesting glimpse of some 
of the ideas current among the doctors of the early 
years of the century. We have referred to some 
of the legitimate professors of the healing art, but 
quacks were rampant during Queen Anne's reign, 
and one of the most famous is probably referred to 
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in the following : — " I am by trade a weaver, and 
was forced to make a break of it by reason of great 
losses I had ; and you must know that I have a 
great many receipts to cure all distempers, which 
were left me by an old aunt : nay, I have one to 
cure a festered wound, and that I think a very bad 
distemper : now I will be advised by you gentle- 
men whether I shall turn doctor, or set to my 
weaving again ? A. Turn doctor by all means, 
man, since you talk so learnedly of the matter ; 
never fear of offending the physicians, for you are 
likely to make a great deal of work for 'em." 

If it be right to assume that the above question 
and answer were written by the same pen, they 
were probably meant as a satire against Sir 
William Read, a famous quack oculist, who was 
knighted in 1705, and received the appointment of 
oculist to the Queen. He was originally a tailor, 
and, although he could not read himself, he adver- 
tised extensively, and published a Short but Exact 
Account of all the Diseases Incident to the Eyes. 

Queen Anne was something of a quack herself 
when she touched for the King's Evil, but she was 
the last of our sovereigns to do so. 

Apollo has another word to say to the quacks. 
A real or pretended correspondent wrote : — 
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u Q. Tell me, ye sons of great Apollo, 
Whom we mortals love and follow ? 
Tell my $hy you turn your backs, 
And look with scorn on city Quacks ? 
Apollo sure, who, poets tell, 
Did all above in pills excell, 
Can never hate our quacks below, 
Who only guess, but nothing know. 
Man indeed is envious made, 
But hates the God his brother trade. 

A. Presumptuous slave, who dar'd attack 
Apollo's throne and call him Quack, 
Know that keen vengeance shall pursue 
The follies of a wretch like you; 
Tho' PHCEBUS physick did invent, 
No doctor by a Quack is meant ; 
You might as justly, all men know it, 
Compare yourself unto Rpoet; 
But you shall feel Apollo's pow'r. 
And curse your follies from that hour. 
May rhiming still perplex your leaden skull, 
May you write always much, and always dull* 1 

When asked for a cure for obesity, Apollo proves 
himself no Quack by giving sound advice — albeit 
a bit satirical — instead of prescribing some anti-fat 
decoction of questionable value. 
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" Q. I am grown pretty fat, and in a fair way 
To add to my plenty, more every day : 
So therefore to you for advice I do seek, 
As thinking than doctors you're something 

more cheap : 
I moderate exercise constantly use, 
As fencing, and dancing, I invoke to my muse : 
I read various authors, though difficult too : 
I pen set to paper, yet this will not do : 
Some advise me to marry, as a very good 

way ; 
Some tell me I must at tennis go play ; 
And a thousand odd things still added to 

these, 
Yet nothing without your wise counsel will 

please ; 
For I mightily trust to Apollo's sound mind, 
As expecting from thence my remediam to 

find. 

A. Since the courses prescribed have not altered 

your fate, 

And no moderate methods will lessen your fat, 

Go try a camp-life, let the ground be your bed, 

Nor let sleep for a fortnight once settle your 

head : 
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For a month or a quarter be tyed to a dearth, 
And deny all relief from the fruits of the 

earth ; 
Or repair out of hand to the gallies of France, 
Which emaciates much more than a push or 

a dance : 
But if all these shall fail, and your labour's 

but waste, 
You must hang yourself up for a Bacchus at 

last." 

With one more quotation of a similar nature, we 
shall conclude our Medical Gleanings. 

" Q. I little eat, and yet I'm fat and great, 
My stomach suited to my small estate ; 
I little have, and yet a merry fellow, 
Nay, when I'm sober, too, as well as mellow, 
Say how so much arises from so little, 
Or else, I say, Apollo's but a wittat ? 

A. You're merry 'cause your stomach is so small, 
And your expense on't next to none at all ; 
You're fat because mirth makes digestion good, 
Extracting all the virtue of your food ; 
And if one little were but added more, 
A little brains, you'd known all this before." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Occurrence of Supernumerary Ribs 

in Man. 

" Whether a Man has more Ribs on one side than the other." 

— British Apollo, 

ACCORDING to the belief formerly current, every 
bone, muscle, organ, or tissue present in an animal 
was there to serve some essential and definite 
purpose, and could not be dispensed with. Ex- 
ception to this generalisation had to be acknow- 
ledged, but it was expected that with increased 
knowledge a satisfactory explanation would be 
ultimately forthcoming. Meantime, some of the 
more striking and abnormal anatomical aberrations 
were conveniently named lusus natures, and afforded 
an interesting subject for gossip to the old-fashioned 
natural history chronicler, who described these 
" freaks of nature " for the special delectation of an 
individual who was usually not inappropriately 
styled " the curious reader." To the serious scien- 
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tific investigator, however, they possessed com- 
paratively little interest and less value until the 
advent of evolution, when an entirely different 
complexion was given to the phenomena. 

Leaving pathological features out of account, 
we may refer to the presence in man of such 
redundancies as the vermiform appendix, the third 
eyelidj the pineal gland and others which are 
always present ; and supernumerary ribs and 
vertebrae, cervical auricles (ears in the neck), etc., 
that only occasionally put in an appearance. To 
these structures the name of lusus naturcB is no 
longer given ; so far from showing Nature in a 
weak moment perpetrating errors, the phenomena 
is now believed to exhibit the extraordinary per- 
sistence that prevails in the transmission of 
structures at one time of great importance, 
although not now of any use. These organs or 
structures are now known as vestigial relicts. 
During the course of many generations, while the 
body was becoming adapted to changed conditions, 
certain parts were subjected to reduction or de- 
generation, and now are only to be seen as vestiges 
of a former useful and essential existence. From 
this point of view the subject presents material for 
investigation of fascinating interest. Its import- 
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ance also cannot be exaggerated, for in tracing the 
vestiges carefully we are enabled to unravel to 
some extent man's genealogy during the remote 
geological past, and to determine to which of his 
fellow animals he is more closely related. 

There are numerous vestigial structures still 
surviving in man, but it will be sufficient to confine 
ourselves to one that has not received so much 
attention either popular or professional as some 
others, namely, the occurrence of supernumerary 
ribs in man. 

The human skeleton has normally twelve ribs 
on each side attached to the corresponding dorsal 
vertebrae. The first seven on either side are true 
ribs springing from the vertebrae, and attached in 
front to the sternum or breast bone. The other 
five are all false ribs, the first three coalescing 
together and with the seventh rib before becoming 
attached to the sternum. The two lower false ribs 
are also termed floating ribs and are not attached 
to the sternum in front. In size, the ribs increase 
in length from the first to the eighth and then 
diminish. The number of ribs in mammals varies 
from nine to twenty-four pairs. 

That there is a tendency towards a gradual 
diminution in the number of ribs in man might be 
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suspected from the imperfect development of the 
not inappropriately designated false ribs ; and the 
corollary to this, that man or his ancestors formerly 
possessed a greater number of ribs than at present, 
is further indicated by the occasional presence of 
supernumerary ribs. 

These ribs may be cervical, occurring in the 
neck, where none are normally present ; sternal, 
one or two ribs more than the normal seven being 
attached to the sternum ; or lumbar, being super- 
numerary floating ribs. 

In his valuable work on " The Structure of Man," 
Dr. Wiedersheim gives an illustration of cervical 
ribs that were present in the skeleton of an adult 
female. The twelve normal ribs were present, but 
in addition the seventh or lowest vertebrae of the 
neck bore a short rib on either side. The length 
of the right rib was 35 cm. and of the left 67 cm. 
During life the ends of these ribs were connected 
with the top of the sternum by a ligamentous 
band. Not infrequently the cervical rib, when 
present, unites with, the first thoracic rib by means 
of its cartilaginous extremity. Only one case has 
been recorded in which the rib extended un- 
interruptedly round the neck. 

It is a curious fact that the internal and external 
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intercostal muscles, between the cervical ribs and 
the first thoracic rib, are usually well developed, 
even in cases where the connecting fibrous band is 
wanting. The vertebral end of the rib is of various 
forms, and the other end may be loosely attached 
to the thoracic rib, articulated with, or altogether 
fused with it. Instances are known not infre- 
quently of degeneracy or atrophy of the first 
thoracic rib. Dr. Wiedersheim quotes a case from 
Leboucq of an adult male who had twelve pairs of 
ribs, but the first pair was reduced in length, one 
rib to nine and the other to eight centimetres. 
Each was connected with the sternum. 

There is further evidence that man's ancestors 
possessed more than twelve pairs of ribs in the fact 
that rudimentary ribs are found in the embryo in 
connection with all the lumbar vertebrae. The 
rudiments of free ribs connected with the seventh 
and sixth cervical vertebrae are almost always pre- 
sent in the embryo (Wiedersheim). This would 
indicate some relationship with animals having 
cervical ribs as a normal condition. 

The literature of this subject is not very exten- 
sive. Galen, in the second century B.C., was 
probably the earliest to notice the occuirence of 
supernumerary ribs. They were also observed by 
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Fallopius, the famous Italian anatomist of the six- 
teenth century. Sir Thomas Browne has some 
quaint remarks on the subject in his Pseudodoxia 
Epidemic^ or Treatise on Vulgar Errors, published 
in 1646. "That a man hath one rib less than 
a woman," wrote the learned author, " is a common 
conceit, whence it is concluded the sex of the man 
still wants a rib that our father lost in Eve, and 
this is not only passant with the many, but was 
urged against Columbus,* in an anatomy of his at 
Pisa, where, having prepared the skeleton of a 
woman that chanced to have thirteen ribs on one 
side, there arose a party that cried him down, and 
even unto oaths affirmed this was the rib wherein 
the woman exceeded. Were this true it would 
ocularly silence that dispute out of which side Eve 
was framed ; it would determine the opinion of 
Oleaster, f that she was made out of the ribs of 
both sides, or such as, from the expression of the 
text, maintain there was a plurality of ribs required, 
and it might indeed decry the parabolical expres- 
sion of Origen, % Cajetan, § and such as, fearing to 

* Rualdo Columbus, anatomist, died 1577. 

t Jerome Oleaster, Portuguese Biblical commentator, died 1563. 

% Origen, Greek Father, died about 253. 

§ Cardinal Cajetan, died 1534. 
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concede a monstrosity or mutilate the integrity of 
Adam, preventively conceive the creation of thirteen 
ribs. ,, 

That the rib from which Eve was made had been 
previously lent, as it were, to Adam, was one of the 
many theories emanating from the fertile brains 
of the Jewish Rabbis. Possibly the fact of the 
speculation may be taken as an indication that the 
occurrence of supernumerary ribs had been noticed 
by the Jews. In his Targum or commentary on 
the text, the Rabbi Jonathan says : — " Eve was 
made from the thirteenth rib of the right side. . . . 
She was not drawn out by the head lest she 
should be vain ; nor by the eyes lest she should be 
wanton ; nor from the mouth, lest she should be 
given to garrulity ; nor by the ears, lest she be an 
eavesdropper ; nor by the hands, lest she should 
be intermeddling ; nor by the feet, lest she be a 
gadder ; nor by the heart, for fear she should be 
jealous ; but she was taken out from the side. 
Yet, in spite of all these precautions she had all 
the faults so carefully provided against. " 

In 1740, the subject was written upon in France 
by M. Hunauld, who contributed a paper to the 
Memoires de PAcademie des Sciences. Professor 
Gruber collected the data of all known cases from 
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1740 to 1809, an d found seventy-six examples of 
cervical ribs occurring in forty-five individuals. A 
few cases have been recorded since, but at con- 
siderable intervals. 

In 1830, Dr. Dymock, in the course of a dissec- 
tion, unexpectedly discovered cervical ribs in the 
subject. A drawing is given of them in the 
Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal^ vol. xl. 
In the same journal for 1892 a case is recorded 
where the excision of the rib was deemed necessary 
in order to relieve pain in the neck and arm and 
formication of the skin and numbness in the hand. 

Dr. J. Collins Warren records a similar case in 
the Boston Medical Journal^ which required the 
complete disarticulation of a supernumerary rib 
attached to the seventh cervical vertebrae in order 
tc relieve the patient. The pressure of the rib was 
the cause of pain about the middle of the shoulder 
and passing down the arm. 

An interesting example of the occurrence of 
cervical ribs is given by Dr. Herbert Alderson in 
the British Medical Journal \ 1 897. A lady, twenty- 
one years of age, consulted him about a slight 
swelling in the right side of her neck. There was 
a little pain, but her alarm was caused by the fear 
lest the protuberance should increase. A radio- 
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graph was taken of the chest and demonstrated 
the presence of two cervical ribs, one on either 
side. That on the left side was rudimentary, 
having only head, neck, and tubercule, articulating 
with the transverse process of the seventh cervical 
vertebra, but it possessed no shaft. Articulating 
with the right transverse process of the same ver- 
tebra was a full-grown rib. The shaft passed 
under the clavicle or collar bone to the first inter- 
costal space and probably joined the second rib by 
a cartilaginous union. At an earlier period the 
lady had met with an accident in which a collar 
bone was broken, but the surgeon who attended 
her was not aware that a cervical rib (of whose 
existence he could not be expected to suspect) had 
been broken also. 

We now come to consider supernumerary sternal 
ribs. Man has normally seven ribs attached to the 
sternum, and the orang has the same number. 
Other anthropoid apes have from eight to ten 
sternal ribs. It may be assumed that the ribs 
that are now attached to one another in the mam- 
malia were at one time connected directly with 
the sternum. Cases are not infrequent in man 
where only six ribs reach the sternum, while per- 

ii 
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haps more frequently eight ribs are found to be so 
attached. 

It has been stated that the literature on the 
subject of cervical ribs is not extensive ; and it may 
be added here, that the references to supernumerary 
sternal ribs are even less so. Dr. Humphry, in his 
classical work on the human skeleton (page 323), 
makes the following brief reference to the subject : 
" In a specimen in the Cambridge Museum which 
measures seven inches, there are eight cartilages of 
ribs separately united to the sternum." This has 
been quoted by medical authorities as the only 
reference in English literature to such a pheno- 
menon, but it is not so. At the clpse of the 
eighteenth century a work was published at in- 
tervals in Edinburgh, entitled, " Medical Essays 
and Observations^ Revised and Published by a 
Society in Edinburgh." In the fifth volume, 
that published in 1742, there is a paper by 
Dr. John Gemmil, surgeon in Irvine, on the 
case of supernumerary ribs that had come under 
his observation. It is that of a woman of about 
thirty years of age, of a strong robust con- 
stitution, who was hanged for child-murder on 
January 16th, 1735. On dissecting her body, it 
was found to have a pair of extra ribs. Dr. 
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Gemmil says : u On the skeleton of this woman, 
which I preserve, there are thirteen vertebrae of the 
back, and as many ribs on each side, to wit, eight 
true, and five false ; the cartilages of the two 
lowest true ribs unite in the middle for about an 
inch, then divide again, and are inserted separately 
into the sternum ; the two lower false ribs are about 
five and a half inches long." 

At a meeting of the Anatomical Society during 
the session of the Medical Congress held at Wash- 
ington in 1888, Dr. Lamb of the U.S. Army Medical 
Museum, gave some interesting particulars regard- 
ing ten cases that had come under his observation. 
Nine of these were in negroes and one in an 
Indian. In the anatomy class of Trinity College, 
Dublin, Cunningham and Robinson made some 
investigations on the subject. In the course of two 
months in 1888, thirty subjects were examined, and 
it was found that the eighth costal cartilage was 
united to the sternum in no less than five of these. 
In four subjects, two of each sex, the eighth carti- 
lage of the right side alone was attached to the 
sternum. In the other case, a male, the eighth 
cartilage on each side reached the breast bone and 
articulated with its fellow in front of the upper 
part of the ziphi-sternum. This form of super- 
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numerary rib has thus been observed in about 
seventeen per cent, of the subjects examined. 

The eleventh and twelfth ribs are decidedly 
rudimentary in character. Dr. Wiedersheim points 
out that the twelfth rib, as might be expected, has 
a much wider range of variation (2 to 27 cm.) than 
the eleventh (15 to 28 cm.). They never reach 
the sternum. The reduction of the lumbar ribs 
has been recent, for rudimentary ribs are found in 
connection with the lumbar vertebrae of the embryo. 
The occurrence of supernumerary ribs in the 
sternal or lumbar regions may not occasion sur- 
prise, but at first sight the presence of cervical ribs 
does not seem so easily accounted for. The num- 
ber of vertebrae in the neck of all mammals is 
remarkably constant, being the same number, 
whether in the short necks of the whale or elephant, 
or in the longer ones of the camel or the giraffe. 
There are very few exceptions to this almost 
universal rule. The three-toed sloth (Bradypus 
tridactylus\ and B. tnfuscatus> have normally nine 
cervical vertebrae, while B. cuculliger has either 
eight or nine. In certain of the two-toed sloths, 
(B. cholcepus^ there are only six cervical vertebrae. 
The two lower cervical ribs of B. tridactylus 
usually support movable ribs though they do not 
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reach the sternum. The manatee, or sea-cow, 
believed to be the origin of the stories of the 
fabulous mermaid, has only six vertebrae in the 
neck. In the Platypus (Ornithorynchus\ reduced 
cervical ribs, according to Dr. Wiedersheim, remain 
for life distinct on six of the seven cervical verte- 
brae, being absent from the atlas only. Such ribs 
may occasionally appear in mammals generally as 
well as in man. In the proceedings of the Zoolo- 
gical Society of London for 1882, there is an 
illustrated paper by Mivart on the occurrence of a 
rib on the last cervical vertebrae of a binturong, a 
quadruped nearly allied to the racoons. 

The crocodiles represent the highest living rep- 
tiles, and in them cervical ribs are normally present. 
The number of cervical vertebrae is usually nine ; 
the dorsal, eleven or twelve ; the lumbar, four or 
three ; the sacral, two ; and the caudal not less 
than thirty-five. All the vertebrae in the neck are 
provided with ribs which lie nearly parallel 
with the vertebral column and overlap one another. 
The eighth and ninth ribs are longer than the 
others, and take on more of the character of dorsal 
ribs, the ninth having a terminal cartilage (Huxley). 
The presence of rudimentary gills in the human 
embryo, of tonsils in the pharynx, and the occa- 
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sional occurrence of auricles in the neck of man 
and other mammals has been often described, and 
need not be further referred to here. The presence 
of cervical and other supernumerary ribs in man 
must be placed in the same category as these, 
affording additional evidence of man's amphibian 
and reptilian relationship. 

There can be little doubt that radiography may 
soon make known more examples of supernumer- 
ary ribs than would be brought to light under 
former conditions. The case of the lady we have 
already referred to, who suffered from a broken 
rib in the neck unsuspected by her first medical 
attendant, suggests the advisability of every one 
being provided with a radiograph of his or her 
anatomy, so that, in the event of an accident, the 
surgeon, on being sent for, would first ask for the 
radiograph of his patient, and having examined it 
for the presence of any abnormalities, would then 
proceed to operate with confidence, being certain 
that he would not mistake a supernumerary rib for 
a collar bone. 

That surgical science has been recently making 
rapid strides is well known. An anonymous Bard 
in the New York Public Health Journal for 
October, 1898, has indicated — perhaps it would be 
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more correct to say, anticipated — some of these in 
the following lines : — 

" They sawed off his arms and his legs, 

They took out his jugular vein ; 
They put fancy frills on his lungs, 

And they deftly extracted his brain. 
'Twas a triumph of surgical skill 

Such as never was heard of till then : 
'Twas the subject of lectures before 

Conventions of medical men. 
The news of this wonderful thing 

Was heralded far and wide ; 
But as for the patient — there's nothing to say — 

Excepting, of course — that he died." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Folklore and Superstition. 

" O for the good old times when all was new, 
And every hour brought prodigies to view, 
Our sires in unaffected language told 
Of streams of amber and of rocks of gpld. 
Full of their theme, they spurned all idle art, 
And the plain tale was trusted to the heart." 

— William Gifford. 

" Q. WHEN is this proverb applicable : ' Tenderton 
steeple is the cause of Goodwin Sands ' ? 

" A. Tho* the question may seem a little comical 
to those who have not heard the proverb, yet we 
shall go near to make a tragi-comedy of the 
answer. It is applicable when we would advise a 
person to forbear injustice and oppression of his 
neighbours, and for this opinion we'll produce you 
our authority. Earl Goodwin, in the reign of 
William Rufus, was a great abuser of the privileges 
he enjoyed by the unbounded favour of that 
Prince, and growing odious to the people of those 
parts wherein he lived, by his continual violences, 
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those who suffered by his power used to pray for 
a deliverance from it ; and in short the Earl him- 
self was choaked at the King's table, by a bone at 
dinner, and his whole estate was shortly after 
overflowed by a surprizing inundation of the sea, 
and from that time became a quicksand (now the 
Goodwin from his name). This unexpected acci- 
dent the inhabitants of Tenderton, a neighbouring 
town, attributed to the repeated prayers they had 
sent up to heaven on his account, and looked upon 
it as a judgment on his wickedness. Or for a 
variety it may be thus appli'd : It is used when an 
absurd and ridiculous reason is given of anything 
in question ; an account of the origin whereof may 
be found in one of Bishop Latimer's sermons to 
the following purpose. Mr. Moore was sent with 
commission into Kent to find out, if possible, what 
was the cause of Goodwin sands, and the shelves 
which stop'd up Sandwich haven ; and being there 
arrived, summons all the country before him, 
but especially such as were thought to be men of 
experience and such as were most likely to give 
some account of this affair relating to Sandwich 
haven. Amongst the rest came in an old gray- 
haired man, supposed little less than a hundred 
years old. When Mr. Moore saw this man he 
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thought him the most promising of any in the 
company to satisfy him ; so calling to him imme- 
diately, asks of him, as being the oldest man there 
assembled, the cause of those sands or shelves 
about the haven. * Tis true/ says the old man, 
1 my age is near 100 years, and far exceeds any 
others in company ; and as I am an old man, I 
think that Tenderton steeple is the cause of Good- 
win sands ; for I can remember the building of 
Tenderton steeple, and I remember when there 
was no talk of sands stopping the haven ; and 
therefore Tenderton steeple was the cause of the 
destruction of Sandwich haven.' " 

"Q. I have a long while desired to know the 
original of this proverb, viz., ' Like Hunt's dog, 
neither go to church nor stay at home/ and could 
think of none fitter to resolve this question than 
the British Apollo ? 

" A. One Hunt, a labouring man at a small 
town in Shropshire, kept a mastiff who was very 
fond of following his master up and down. Now 
Hunt was a religious man, and every Sunday in 
the afternoon went to church with all his family, 
and locked his mastiff in the house till he came 
back again. The dog, it seems, unwilling to be 
left alone, complained in melancholy notes of such 
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k dismal sound that all the village was disturbed 
by his incessant howling. This made Hunt re- 
solve to take his dog to church next Sunday. 
The dog, however, who perhaps had formerly been 
beaten by the sexton for disturbing the congrega- 
tion, could be brought no farther than the church 
door, for there he hung behind and tug'd the string 
by which his master held him. Hunt grew angry 
at the obstinacy of his mastiff, and after having 
beat him soundly, let him go, and with uplifted 
hands and zealous accent cryed half-weeping : l OA/ 
what will this world come to ? my very dogs have 
learned to practice wickedness, and are neither 
contented to go to church nor to stay at home. 
' Good Lord deliver us! The people, pleased to see 
a man so serious upon such an occasion, laughed 
poor Hunt and his dog into a common proverb. 

"Q. Why is the nine of diamonds call'd the 
curse of Scotland ? 

u A. Diamonds, as the ornamental jewels of a 
regal crown, imply no more in the above-named 
proverb than a mark of royalty, for Scotland's 
kings for many ages were observed each ninth to 
be a tyrant, who, by civil wars, and all the fatal 
consequences of intestine discord, plunging the 
divided kingdom into strange disorders, grave 
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occasion, in the course of time, to form the 
proverb." 

" Q- What was the original of the proverbial 
saying : ' As sure as God's in Gloucestershire ' ? 

" A. When the Romish faith was universally re- 
ceived in England, Gloucestershire was, more than 
all the other counties, filled with convents, nun- 
neries, and such like houses, dedicated to God's 
service ; who, because his influence shone more 
brightly there than elsewhere, was imagined by 
the common people, more immediately conversant 
with the men of Gloucestershire than other people." 

" Q- Whence proceeds that so constant formality 
of people bearing a sprig of rosemary in their hand 
when accompanying the obsequies of a deceased 
person ? " 

" A. That custom ('tis like) had its rise from a 
notion of an alexiphamic, or preservative virtue in 
that herb against pestilential distempers ; whence 
the smelling thereto at funerals was probably 
thought a powerful defence against the morbid 
effluvia of the corpse. Nor is it for the same reason 
less customary to burn rosemary in the chambers 
of the sick than frankincense, whose odor is not 
much different from the former." 
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" Q- Whence was the original saying derived, 
that a contented cuckold goes to heaven ? 

" A. Probably from this supposition, that he 
who can be contented in that condition can be 
contented in any state of life." 

"Q. Whence came the custom of the Scots 
wearing a cross on St. Andrew's Day ? 

" A. 'Tis in commemoration of the crucifixion 
of St . Andrew, the common patron of that 
country/' 

" Q- Why do the ancient Britons (viz., Welsh- 
men) wear leeks in their hats on the first of 
March and how long it has been a custom among 
them? 

" A. This ceremony is observed on the first of 
March, in commemoration of a signal victory 
obtained by the Britons under the command of a 
famous General, known vulgarly by the name of 
St. David ; the Britons wore a leek in their hats to 
distinguish their friends from their enemies in the 
heat of the battle. But Apollo somewhat fatigued 
by the numbers of his addresses, begs leave to refer 
the querist (for farther particulars) to the celebrated 
history of the seven Champions of Christendom." 

" Q. Why are Welshmen called taffies, and so 
often reproached with ridicule and contempt, when 
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it's well known that country affords many learned 
and eminent men, and there is no country but 
affords a great many fools and blockheads ? 

" A. Welshmen are called taffies from the cor- 
ruption of the word David, being the name of the 
tutelar saint of that country. And as the generality 
of the world is so delighted with novelties, and 
consequently averse to anything of ancient date, 
so are the people of that country so commonly 
(but insipidly) ridiculed, because they loyally 
persevere in the use of their pristine customs and 
language which is doubtless of very great anti- 
quity." 

" Q» Whence the derivation of the proverb : 
From Hell, Hull, and Halifax, good Lord, de- 
liver us ? 

" A. The proverb is of modern origin, and owed 
its introduction to an order made by the magistrates 
of Hull and Halifax, to whip all beggars out of 
the town, who came near them. This provoked 
the suffering mortals to add Hell, to make the 
third to two alike-detested places." 

" Q« Whence is derived the custom of setting up 
Maypoles, and dressing them up with garlands? 
and what is the reason that the milkmaids dance 
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before their customers' doors, with their pails 
dressed up with plate ? 

" A. It was a custom among the ancient Britons, 
before converted into Christianity, to erect these 
Maypoles adorned with flowers, in honour of the 
Goddess Flora ; and the dancing of the milkmaids 
may be only a corruption of that custom, in com- 
pliance with the town." 

" Q: Whence comes the proverb : As drunk as 
David's sow? 

" A. David Lloyd, a Welshman, kept an ale- 
house in the town of Hereford, and had a kind of 
monstrous sow, with six legs, which he shew'd to 
customers as a valuable rarity. This David's wife 
would often use to make herself quite drunk, and 
then lye down to sleep an hour or two, that she 
might qualify herself for the performance of her 
business. But one day the house was full, and she 
could find no other place to sleep in but the hog- 
sty, where her husband kept the sow above nam'd 
on clean straw, so she very orderly went in and 
fell asleep by her harmonious companion. But 
the sow no sooner found the door upon the jar, 
but out she slipt, and rambled to a considerable 
distance from the yard, in joy for her deliverance. 
David had that day some relations come to see 
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him, who had been against his marrying, and to 
give them an opinion of his prudent choice, he took 
occasion to inform 'em he was sorry that his wife 
was then abroad, because he would have had 'em 
seen her. ' For (says David) surely never man 
was better match'd, or met with a more honest, 
sober wife than I am blest in.' They congratulated 
his good fortune, and were, after a short time, 
desired by David to- go see the greatest wonder of 
a sow that had ever been heard of in the world. 
He led them to the hog-sty door, and opening it 
to its full wideness, the first thing they saw was 
his good wife in such a posture and condition, as 
upon her starting up and calling David husband, 
gave occasion for a hearty fit of laughter, and the 
proverb you have mention'd." 

" Q. Pray tell me the meaning of an old proverb, 
I met with in Latin authors, they say, when a 
man has bad luck, he has rid Sejan's horse ? 

" A. The same ungovernable fury, which pro- 
voked the populace of Rome to tear in pieces the 
great Sejanus, urg'd them to pull down and break 
a statue of his, which stood on horseback in the 
city ; but the horse continuing entire, a certain 
whimsical poor fellow got astride, by way of Rho- 
domantado, which the mob interpreting as a con- 
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tempt of their proceedings, beat his brains with 
the broken pieces of the statue. And from that 
unlucky accident the proverb you have mention'd 
took its origin." 

" Q- What is the reason and origin of the custom 
among the Romans, of sacrificing before any con- 
siderable enterprize? And what is your opinion 
of those surprizing representations in their sacri- 
fice, which so frequently reassured them of the 
future event of their affaires ; of the truth of which 
wonderous presages, their astonishing successes are 
an abundant testimony ? 

" A. To the first question we reply, that the 

original custom proceeded from the reason of it, 

which is plainly this : Since the Romans looked 

upon their Gods as presiding over their affaires, 

and since sacrifices were the principal part of their 

religious ceremonies, what more natural than with 

such to usher in an extraordinary concern ? As 

to the second, Minucius Faelix says that impure 

spirits, lying concealed under consecrated images, 

inspired the priests, animated the intrails of the 

sacrifices, directed the flight of birds, etc. But 

then to the enquiry how devils could presignify 

events to come, Lactantius replies, that since they 

had been God's ministers, they had thence a fore- 

12 
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sight of his future providences. But as that 
eloquent writer is taken notice of by the learned, 
for theological mistakes, so we beg leave to place 
this to the account In answer, therefore, to the 
question, we offer these particulars : — 

" I. As a wise man can foresee many consider- 
able events by comparing circumstances, by nicely 
scanning the present posture of affairs, by ob- 
serving the natural tendency of things, so the 
devil has the advantage of the profoundest states- 
man by a more experienced knowledge, a more 
acute sagacity, and an invisible presence at the 
most secret councils. 

" II. When the Romans received auspicious 
omens from the entrails of their sacrifices, this, no 
doubt, inspired 'em with vigorous resolutions, 
inflamed their breasts with redoubled bravery, and 
rather occasioned than foreshowed the wonderful 
event. But, 

"III. Their religious omens might be frequently 
impeached of fallacy and deceit. From whence 
St. Cyprian (that excellent father) draws this 
necessary conclusion, that the Roman empire did 
not owe its increase to their superstitious cere- 
monies but was determined to a certain period by 
the providence of God. And as he avers that the 
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prognostications were precarious uncertainties, so 
he gives us a few memorable instances, in Regulus 
Mancinus, Paulus iEmilius, and Caius Caesar." 

" Q. How old, and from whence is the custom 
of throwing at cocks on Shrove Tuesday ? 

"A. There are several different opinions con- 
cerning the original of this custom. But we are 
most inclined to give credit to one Cranenstein, 
an old German author, who, speaking of the 
customs observed by the Christian nations, gives 
us the following account of the original institution 
of the ceremony. When the Danes were masters 
of England, and lorded it over the natives of the 
island, the inhabitants of a certain great city, 
grown weary of their slavery, had formed a secret 

1 

conspiracy to murder their masters in one bloody 
night, and twelve men had undertaken to enter 
the town-house by a stratagem, and seizing the 
arms, surprize the guard which kept it, at which 
time their fellows, upon a signal given, were to 
come out of their houses and murder all opposers ; 
but when they were putting it in execution, the 
unusual crowing and fluttering of the cocks about 
the place they attempted to enter at, discovered 
their design, upon which the Danes became so 
enraged that they doubled their cruelty and used 
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them with more severity than ever. Soon after 
they were forced from the Danish yoke, and to 
revenge themselves on the cocks for the misfortune 
they involved them in, instituted this custom of 
knocking them on the head on Shrove Tuesday, 
the day on which it happened ; this sport, tho' at 
first only practised in one city, in process of time 
became a national divertisement, and has continued 
ever since the Danes first lost this island." 

" Q. From whence did that saying arise of nine 
taylors making a man ? 

" A. It happened ('tis no great matter in what 
year) that eight taylors having finished consider- 
able pieces of work at a certain person of quality's 
house (whose name authors have thought fit to 
conceal), and receiving all the money due for the 
same, a virago servant-maid of the house observing 
them to be but slender-built animals, and in their 
mathematical postures on their shop-board appear- 
ing but so many pieces of men, resolved to 
encounter and pillage them on the road ; the 
better to compass her design, she procured a very 
terrible great black-pudding, which (having way- 
laid them) she presented at the breast of the fore- 
most ; they mistaking this prop of life for an 
instrument of death, .at least for a blunderbuss, 
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readily yielded up their money ; but she, not 
contented with that, severely discipline them with 
a cudgel she carried in the other hand, all which 
they bore with a philosophical resignation. Thus, 
eight not being able to deal with one woman, by 
consequence could not make a man, on which 
account a ninth is added. *Tis the opinion of our 
curious Virtuosos, that this want of courage ariseth 
from their immoderate eating of cucumbers, which 
too much refrigerates their blood. However, to 
their eternal honour be it spoke, they have been 
often known to encounter a sort of cannibals, to 
whose assaults they are often subject, not fictitious, 
but real man-eaters, and that with a lance but two 
inches long ; nay, and although they go armed no 
farther than their middle finger. " 

" Q- Whether the story of Circe's transforming 
the companions of Ulysses into swine is fabulous 
or real ? 

" A. As real as Ulysses stopping his sailors' 
ears to frustrate the temptations of the Syrens." 

" Q. Is there any such thing as the Philosopher's 
Stone ; if there be, what is it ? 

" A. To answer your last question first, it is a 
mere chimerical notion ; never any, who pretended 
to it, offered a reason for it, and what has no 
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foundation in Reason or Nature, is not worthy a 
controversy." 

" Q. ' Pray resolve me, if there be, or ever were 
such creatures as Fairies, and you will oblige your 
humble servant, S. M. ? 

" A. The opinion of Fairies has been asserted by 
Pliny and several historians, and Aristotle himself 
gave some countenance to it, whose words are : — 
Hie locus est quern incolunt Pygtnei — non est fabula, 
sedpusillum genus ut aiunt, wherein Aristotle plays 
the sophist : For tho* by non est fabula, he seems 
at first to confirm it, yet coming in at last with his 
ut aiunt, he shakes the belief he had before put 
upon it. Our Society therefore are of opinion, that 
Homer was the first author of this conceit, who 
often used similies, as well to delight the ear, as to 
illustrate his matter ; and in his third Iliad com- 
pares the Trojans to cranes, when they descend 
against Fairies. So that when that which was 
only a pleasant fiction in the fountain, became a 
solemn story in the stream and current still among 
us." 

" Q. Pray resolve me, if there are, or ever were, 
such creatures as pigmies ? 

" A. Some skeletons, which a little resemble a 
man's, of small monkeys, have been shown for such, 
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which perhaps gave occasion for this opinion. 
Many small dwarfs there be also in the Turkish 
Seraglio, and formerly in the courts of England : 
but that there is, or ever was such a distinct nation 
of people is as false as Pliny's people, who had no 
mouths, but lived only by the smell of flowers and 
fruits." 

" Q. Pray, gentlemen, your opinion whether the 
howling of a dog under the chamber of a sick per- 
son is any prognostick of the mortality of the 
patient's disease? If so, how you imagine those 
creatures should be sensible of it? The querist 
was induced to give you this trouble by some very 
particular observations. 

" A. Whether the dog's howling may be a fatal 
prognostick or no, we cannot determine ; but 'tis 
probable that a sense of sorrow for the sickness or 
absence of the master, or the like, that creature 
maybe so disturbed; an eminent instance whereof 
may be found in Dr. Lee's Nat Hist of a dog, 
that during his master's illness constantly attended 
him, and after the gentleman was expired, and his 
corps moved, the dog every moment entered the 
room making a mournful and whining noise, and 
prosecuted his researches for several days, thro' all 
the rooms in the house, but in vain ; then he retired 
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into his kennel, where, refusing all manner of sus- 
tenance, he dy'd ; a greater sense of sorrow could 
not be shewn by any creature whatever." 

"Q. How has the royal touch such a peculiar 
effect on Chaerades ? 

" A. The first account we have of this wonder- 
ful manner of curing this disease is, that it was 
performed by Edward the Coufessor, and has been 
esteemed to have continued, (as a gift from heaven) 
in the royal family ever since." 

" Q. Gentlemen, I doubt not but you have either 
seen or heard of an old fellow, who carries several 
monstrous foetus's in spirits, which he exposes to 
sight for a small matter, and not only affirms, but 
produces a certificate, signed by many persons, 
that the said monsters were vomited out of his 
body at several distant times. He further affirms, 
that he has now one in his body, which gnaws him 
continually, and causes him to eat as much as 
would suffice three or four good stomachs. 

" A. Without seeing the old fellow you speak of, 
or his monstrous foetus's, which we suppose to be 
human, we may be positive that, notwithstanding 
his affirmations and certificates, he is a cheat and 
an impostor, and that he is not like to find any 
credit, but with the most credulous and ignorant 
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part of mankind : for as it is certain that no such 
monstrous productions can happen but where 
natural ones do, it is no less certain that no human 
foetus can be generated in a man's stomach, where 
neither the material nor the efficient cause can be 
found. Some other small living creatures, indeed, 
may perhaps be hatched there, when we happen 
to swallow their eggs in our meat and drink ; but 
we suppose no reasonable body will think that the 
eggs out of which the human foetus's are produced 
are liable to be so swallowed up." 

" Q. There was a certain doctor in Paris who 
dy'd about the year 1060, at the interring of whom 
when the priest in the form then used came to the 
words, Responde mihi, the corps sat upright upon 
the bier, and cryed out, Justo Dei Judicio accusatus 
sum, lying presently down again ; the attendants 
being astonished, deferred the funeral till next day, 
which being come, they went again to officiate the 
duty of the dead, which at the same words rose 
again, and more hideous than before cryed, Justo 
Dei, &c, judicatus. They then deferred this 
strange burial till next day, and still at the same 
words the third time rose up and cryed, Justo Dei 
Judicio condemnatus sum. Whether this was the 
real man that spoke or some infernal spirit through 
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his organs ? My opinion is, that it was Satan who 
thereby might think to drive othersinto despair; for 
all knowing him to live a godly life, as Bruno saith, 
who was eye witness to this, and seems by his 
words as if he thought it to Be the real man that 
spoke ? 

" A. You say that Bruno (who was professor of 
divinity at Paris, and founder of the Carthusian 
order) was an eye witness to the prodigy of the 
Parisian doctor who has been since called Raimond 
Diocree. Antoninus (archbishop of Florence) does 
indeed affirm it ; but as he quotes no authority, 
Canus (a famous monk) assures us that he made no 
strict scrutiny into matters of fact. Gersen (chan- 
cellor of the University of Paris) presents us with 
the first written account of this strange story ; but 
we have a wonderful deal of reason to give credit 
to an astonishing event which the very first relator 
recommends no otherwise than by report ; but tho* 
other authors have since treated of the matter, yet 
they foist in such additionary circumstances as are 
destructive of one another, and are flagrant for- 
geries." 

" Q. Gentlemen, the great reputation you have 
justly gained through the whole town for the ad- 
mirable solutions of the most difficult questions, 
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and your indefatigable search after the discovery 
of all things, new and curious, witness the nice 
account you have given and have promised further 
to give of the wonderful twins, puts me in hope you 
can give as (which will doubtless please the public) 
some account of that odd accident at Kensington 
last week. It is reported a man was bury'd alive, 
was heard to groan and strike the coffin, and after 
was taken up again, not without some signs of 
life? 

" A. Sir, one of our Society was at Kensington 
before he was buried again, and made the best 
examination he could into the matter. He was a 
poor man that worked in gardens ; his wife went 
to scouring and washing> but lived very uncomfort- 
ably together. On Monday, last week, as she was 
at work, she was suddenly struck with death, and 
cried out of a great pain in her side, and died on 
Tuesday ; on which he was seized with much 
trouble, on account of several small children they 
had, and what would become of them, as also on 
some words she spoke, as charging her death upon 
a blow he gave her on Easter last ; however, on 
Wednesday he was at work, but in the evening 
grew ill, when a woman reflected his wife's words, 
and that he might come to be hanged for her 
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death. Several neighbours being there in the 
morning about five o'clock concluded him dead ; 
and both being buried at the charge of the parish, 
it was thought fit to put them both in the ground 
together, on the Thursday evening, about 13 hours 
after he died ; but covered only with loose mold, 
and his coffin not nailed fast. After some reflect- 
ing it was not well done to bury him before he 
could be quite cold, he was taken up again. As 
on one hand there appeared nothing ghastly in his 
face, nor his nose pinched, etc., and one eye a little 
open, but cold ; so on the other, there were no 
marks of bruising himself, or struggling in his 
coffin, etc., therefore we believe these noises heard 
mere fancies. Upon the whole, we believe he was 
dead when first buried, but it had been more satis- 
factory to the world if they had not buried him so 
soon, and have chaffed him with warm things, and 
endeavoured to bleed him when they took him up. 
We do not believe the blow he gave her gave her 
any occasion of her death, she being at daily work 
since, without complaint thereat ; but her reflection 
at such a time might occasion his, since no symp- 
toms of any distemper but grief appeared." 

" Q. Some children are born with cauls (not un- 
like vail cauls) over their faces, which are ac- 
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counted very fortunate to them. And 'tis said, 
that masters of ships will give considerable sums 
of money for those cauls to carry to sea with them. 
I would beg the favour of you to assign the reason, 
why some children only are born with those cauls, 
and the occasion thereof? Whether you think 
they bring any particular fortune to such as are 
born with them, and why they should be so desired 
by the seamen ? 

"A. The ancients were very superstitious in 
their opinion of such being fortunate, who were 
born with cauls about their heads ; not only so, 
but that should such persons lose them, the good 
fortune* would attend the finder, and great sums 
were given to mid wives for them. Balsamon 
affirms, that Praetus, a clergyman, bought such an 
one through expectation of being fortunate there- 
by. Advocates purchased them at great rates, 
expecting success and applause in their pleadings 
by virtue of them ; nay, some fancy'd that such 
who possessed them were not subject to the 
miseries and infelicities of human life. We sup- 
pose this superstition arose from an observation of 
the success of some, who happened so to come 
into the world as 'tis related of Antonius, who 
arrived to the sovereign dignity of the empire, in 
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the management of which all things succeeded 
according to his desire. But since such effects 
would make a confusion in the settled chain of 
natural causes, we look upon them as idle fancies 
and groundless conceits." 

" Q. To my great concern about a month since 
I had the curiosity to see Tyburn, and coming in 
sight of it, my nose gushed out with blood, and I 
had no sooner turned my back, but it stoppt. 
Your opinion whether the sight of this tree denotes 
any ill end ? 

"A. Sir, we are sorry, that without breach of 
promise, we cannot decline to an answer to your 
question, because, according to the opinion of the 
learned, it appears an evil omen. For, first, 
bleeding of the nose is thought sometimes to be 
caused by sympathy ; thus effluvia of some person 
lately hanged might remain indulating in the air 
thereabouts, which meeting with others issuing 
from your body, their congenuity might occasion a 
speedy congratulation and allure the blood, of 
whose principle they were, to follow. Again, it is 
well known that blood poured into the earth will 
make hempseed grow in a very plentiful manner ; 
which tends much to the same purpose. The 
ancients also were of opinion, that dreaming of 
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blood prognosticated suffocation ; if so, actual 
bleeding, must needs be more portentous than a 
mere dream. Thus the omen, like Hudibras's 
pendulum, seems to incline to hanging every way ; 
but we believe it to be in the power of every man 
to resist his evil genius." 

"Q. Gentlemen, a friend of mine constantly 
practiseth the cutting down ash trees at a certain 
[only] critical minute in the year (which juncture 
he had from the late famous Van Helmont) that 
he also cuts out into small pocket-pieces, and gives 
gratis some thousands yearly for the general good, 
that indisputably have wrought great cures and 
are deemed to sympathize with nature in all her 
deficiencies as the stopping of bleeding either at 
nose or wounds, are repercussive and discutient in 
most swellings, aches, lameness, and pains ; a 
sovereign balsam to strengthen the sight, and dis- 
perse reheums from the eyes; inwardly are reputed 
carminative and alexipharmic. In short, they 
have absolutely been beneficial in most distempers 
incident to body, both internal and external ? 

"A. We are not altogether ignorant of the 
reputed virtues of the ashen-stick, or of the mighty 
curiosity in choosing a proper time to cut this 
wood ; several agreeing that midsummer-day is 
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the time, either before sun-rising, or precisely at 
noon ; others saying between n and 12 at night ; 
and others that it is most effectually gathered 
when Sol and Luna are in conjunction in Aries. 
But we have not as yet had any eye-witnesses of 
the famous exploits hereof; so that we shall beg 
leave to be better satisfied in its performances, 
before we pretend to account for it." 

"Q. Whether a bird dies a natural death? I 
have for several years observed, that I never found 
in any place a bird dead, unless starved, or shot, 
or by some untimely death ? 

" A. All living creatures conversant in this lower 
world are subject to a natural dissolution ; and 
therefore birds are not exempt from the common 
lot. As their composure contains the principles of 
corruption, so what you seem willing to believe, 
cannot possibly be true upon any other founda- 
tions, than the preposterous supposition, that in all 
birds an untimely death prevents a natural. In 
such cases the experience of one man is not suffi- 
cient to found a truth upon. For tho* you in the 
course of many years might never have found one 
such, yet it does not follow but that others might 
have found many. For a slight observation will 
furnish you with many instances of a resembling 
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nature. But since you speak of some birds you 
met with that were starved, how do you know but 
that it might be a natural distemper, that so palFd 
their appetite and weaken'd their stomach, that 
they could not eat, and therefore were reduc'd to 
so lean a condition, before their expiration ? You 
may consider too, that the birds which are kill'd 
are more ready to be met with than those which 
die a natural death, before which they may retire 
to obscure, and sometimes to impervious places. 
It's well known also to all that deal in birds, that 
many die of the pip, the rank, etc., tho' every way 
provided for with the greatest care." 

" Q. I desire to know what the soul is, and you 
will oblige an admirer of all those sciences Apollo 
is master of ? — Yours, Califta. 

" A. The soul is an immortal substance, endued 
with a power of thinking, and created for a state 
of probation, since man is not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the nature of the soul, and that of 
angels, to assign any innate property, wherein the 
former, when in a state of separate existence differs 
from the latter, we thought fit to distinguish the 
soul by one of the ends (tho* not the ultimate one) 
of its creation." 
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" Q. The astrologer faith, That the planets, etc., 
have an influence on human nativities. What is 
the cause, then, that they have no regard to that 
of beasts ? 

" A. We shall believe their influence equal on 
both, till you give us a proof to the contrary, from 
the works of some beast of reputation." 

" Q- What natural cause do you assign to that 
strange disturbance in the sleep which occasions 
persons to walk, and perform, in many cases, as if 
awake ? 

" A. The animal spirits running thro* such pas- 
sages of the brain as they find open to their 
admission, and consequently thro' the same pas- 
sages they were used to pass, excite similar sensa- 
tions to the soul, which dispose us to such actions 
in our sleep as while awake we were accustomed 
to perform." 

" Q. By what power is it that spirits or appari- 
tions (which are but shadows) can lift or move any 
heavy body ? 

" A. Were spirits but mere shadows, they could 
not move heavy bodies at all ; but when they are 
so called, it is meant only of those external appear- 
ances which immaterial substances assume. But 
by what power an immaterial substance acts upon 
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matter, is a question as yet unasked, and Apollo 
never loves to be impertinent." 

" Q. Gentlemen, having read your Apollo with 
abundance of delight (and I hope improvement), I 
observe you solve a great many questions by the 
operation of the animal spirits, therefore beg of you 
to tell me what those animal spirits are ? 

" A. The animal spirits are particles of the blood 
so exceedingly rarified, and by mutual collision so 
particularly configurated, as to be capable of a 
swifter motion, and of a free passage through such 
particles of the blood." 

" Q. Your opinion is requested concerning the 
singing of swans — whether they sing at any 
time of their lives, or whether it be only just before 
their deaths ? 

" A. Tis our opinion that they never sing at all, 
but that the original conceit was grounded on the 
fable of the ancients, that the soul of Orpheus was 
transmigrated into a swan, for which reason the 
Greeks and Egyptians held that bird in great 
veneration. We find no encouragement in any 
author to believe it was the sweetness of their 
singing which occasioned this fable, since all those 
who speak of it place their relations so remote, that 
every experience cannot refute it." 
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" Q. What is your opinion of Deucalion's flood ? 

" A. That a deluge overwhelmed the greatest 
part of Greece about 884 years after that of Noah's, 
while Deucalion was King of Thessaly, is a matter 
too well attested to be called in question. Celsus 
(the Epicurean) pretends to say that Noah's flood 
took its rise from hence, but Origen confutes the 
vanity of so ridiculous a pretence by the unrival'd 
antiquity of the Mosaick history ; and therefore it 
was the usual custom of the heathens to appropriate 
to their own nations the general history of the 
world (with which they are acquainted either from 
tradition or the sacred records) so the Grecians 
very probably substituted Noah's universal deluge 
in the room of Deucalion's partial one. And thus 
it was handed down under the modish appearance 
of a borrowed dress, with the additional ornament 
of poetical attire. Ovid's Ratis point to their 
original, Noah's ark ; but as it is observed, so it is 
worth observing, that in the Phoenician language 
the same word equivocally signifies both a son and 
a stone, from which ambiguity the celebrated 
fiction of re-peopling the world by stones thrown 
by Deucalion and Pyrrha is not improbably 
derived." 
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" Q. An your godship pleases, an humble suitor 
addresses you in the most obsequious manner and 
superlative degree, acknowledging at the same 
time your superabundant and excessive share of wit 
in the. solving of all intricate, abstruse, and mys- 
tical questions, which nature had concealed in her 
womb of oblivion, had not there arose such an 
infallible, supernatural, miraculous, and never- 
failing Society, to paradigmatize and rhetorically to 
explain all obstupifying quiddities, to the surprize 
and astonishment of myriads of South Britains 
(Britons) at your mighty acatelepsy. After this, 
the humble offering of one of your greatest ad- 
mirers. I beg a solution of the following question: 

Why men this miracle believe, 
And dream this mighty wonder, 

That mares do by the wind conceive, 
And swans are hatched by thunder ? 

" A. Since our querist, the more to engage our 
beneplacity, has exhausted his scaturiginous brains 
to explore epithets demonstrative of his sublime 
conceptions of our ineffable perspicuity, in solving 
enigmatical positions, and confirming the desul- 
tarious, and also (avoiding all verbosity and 
petulancy, horrisonant to our harmonious entity) 
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has selected all the choicest flowers of eloquence 
within the verge of his comprehensibility, even to 
the danger of an eternal future sterility, thereby to 
render his lines more worthy of our cognisance, in 
consideration whereof we will condescend to dissi- 
pate those impending clouds of perplexity he 
labours under, and resolve his problem : 

The Spanish gennets, swift as wind, 
Some thought they thence conceived ; 

And frighted swans their nests more mind, 
Thence thunder hatched believed." 

Just now my friend, retiring from the town, 
Has in his pocket brought your paper down : 
Welcome Apollo to my country seat, 
Where, if there's nothing rich, yet all is neat 
In you I shall my best addresses pay, 
In a sincere, altho* less artful way ; 
Then sit and take a pipe, my 'bacco's good, 
My beer that was in last October brewed, 
You'll not disdain to taste, altho' a god. 
Whilst thus a cheerful hour or two we pass, 
Now chatting, passing now the flowing glass, 
To ask y' a question, sir, I will presume, 
Prepar'd from your lips to hear my doom : 
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When cocks lay eggs, and when my hens do crow, 
Tell me if it be ominous or no ? 

" A. :— 

With crowing of your hens we will not twit ye, 
Since here they every day crow in the city ; 
Thence thought no omen, but cocks' eggs appear 
Prodigious, since in near six thousand year, 
We've read of none ; well may you be perplexed, 
Doubtless, it shews, you'll fall in labour next ; 
Then drown the dismal thoughts in brown 

October, 
'Twill ne'er afflict your mind, but when you're 

sober, 
In merriment, bound to the pipe and tabour, 
We'll send our sister Phoebe to assist your 

labour." 

" Q- Why is it that the person to be married is 
enjoined to put a ring upon the fourth finger of his 
spouse's left hand ? 

"A. There is nothing more in this, than that 
the custom was handed down to the present age, 
from the practice of our ancestors, who found the 
left hand more convenient for such ornaments than 
the right, in that 'tis ever less employed ; for the 
same reason they chose the fourth finger, which is 
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not only less used than either of the rest, but is 
more capable of preserving a ring from bnrises, 
having this one quality peculiar to itself, that it 
cannot be extended, but in company with some 
other finger, whereas the rest may be singly 
stretched to their full length and straitness. Some 
of the ancients were of opinion in this matter, that 
the thing was so worn, because to that finger, and 
to that only comes an artery from the heart. But 
the politer knowledge of our modern anatomists 
having clearly demonstrated the absurdity of that 
notion, we are rather inclined to believe the con- 
tinuance of the custom owing to the reason above 
mentioned." 

" Q. How long this kingdom hath retain'd the 
name of England ; when and by whom it received 
that title ? 

" A. Egbert (son of Alcmond) one of the kings 
of the Saxon Heptarchy, and 1 8th king of the 
West-Saxons, by his warlike achievements (for he 
was one of the famous heroes of the age) conquered 
the other six kings, and reduced their dominions 
under his obedience. Whereupon in the year 819 
he was crowned at Winchester sole monarch of 
South-Britain, under the new title of England, 
which he establisht by royal proclamation as 
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derived from his ancestors, the Angles, who assisted 
the Saxons in the conquest of this country." 

" Q- Who were the first inhabitants of this isle ? 

" A. The learned Camden is of opinion, that the 
ancient Britains descended from Gomer (eldest son 
to Japhet) because call'd Kumero, Cymero and 
Kumeri. The late bishop of Ely thinks this 
confuted from Ezekiel xxxviii. But as the 
argument he uses depends upon a supposition, 
that all the posterity of Gomer must have settled 
in the same neighbourhood, for which we see no 
necessity, so we beg leave to dissent from that 
learned prelate." 

U Q. The difference between the old and new 
style being in this century n days' computation, 
which in the last was but 10, and the reason 
commonly assign'd being that every century ad- 
vances a day ; whether, if that be allowed, it does 
not follow that we ought to compute a day for 
every century since Julius Caesar's time ; and so 
the difference ought to be 17 days instead of 11, 
this being the 1 8th century since he compos'd his 
calendar ; if with me you disapprove the common 
answer mention'd, assign a substantial one of your 
own? 
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"A. When Julius Caesar, 46 years before our 
Saviour's birth, was informed by the Egyptians, 
that the solar year consisted of 365 days and six 
hours, he accounted for the six hours by adding a 
day to every fourth year, which he called Annus 
Bissextilis, and we Leap-year; but inasmuch as 
the solar year wants about 1 1 minutes of the afore- 
mentioned six hours, we, who follow the Julian 
account, add a day too much in about 130 years, 
and not every century, as you mistake ; but may 
convince yourself by making 1 1 (the number of the 
super-abundant minutes) the divisor 1440, the 
number of minutes contained in a day. And ac- 
cording to this computation we ought to be about 
13 days forwarder than we are. But the reason 
why they who use the new style are yet but 
II days before us, is, because Gregory the 13th 
made his reformation of the Julian Calendar to 
commence, not from Julius Caesar's time, but from 
the Nicene Council, which was held in the 325th 
year of Christ. And this he did, that the Vernal 
Equinox might then (namely, in the year 1582) 
fall out on the same day of the month, that it did 
at the celebration of the Nicene Synod, when the 
fathers there present fixt the time of Easter 
solemnity." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Love, Courtship, and Marriage : Lady 

Querists. 

King Arthur : 

Daughter, I have observed of late some grief 

Unusual in your countenance ; your eyes 

That, like two open windows used to show 

The lovely beauty of the rooms within 

Have now two blinds before them. What is the cause ? 

Say, have you not enough of meat and drink ? 

" Princess Huncamunca : 

Alas ! my lord, I value not myself 
That once I ate two fowls and half a pig : 
Small is that praise ! but oh ! a maid may want 
What she can neither eat nor drink. 

" King Arthur : 

What's that ? 

" Princess Huncamunca : 

O spare my blushes ; but I mean a husband." 

—Fielding's " Tom Thumb The Great," 

Act II., sc. iv. 

tl Q. Gentlemen, where should unguarded inno- 
cence apply for direction, but to Apollo's shrine ? 
Here therefore I address, and beg you to favour 
me with a speedy answer. I am now almost 
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eighteen ; a gentleman has been in love with me 
(as he pretends) about a year. I own I have used 
him ill, nay (I may say) rudely. But he, notwith- 
standing, still pursues me with his addresses. I 
can't say I have any aversion to his person or 
circumstances, but having so long persisted in my 
capricious humour, I am really afraid to entertain 
my spark's passion, fearing he pursues me on this 
maxim ("which I am told is general amongst the 
sex) of gaining me, if but to be reveng'd for my 
former carriage. If so, and I consent to entertain 
his love, tho 1 honourable, I must be miserable. 

"A. Forbear, rash lady, to entertain this your 
uncharitable opinion of a gentleman who, by your 
own confession, hath been a captive to your charms 
so considerable a season, and still rejoices in the 
succession of his slavery. Love, madam, cannot 
admit of that fallacious maxim, and it is beneath 
its devotees to stoop to the practice of such an 
ungenerous revenge. Nor can your capricious 
humour signify any other than a Grata Proteritas, 
which is a general promoter of the growth of ad- 
miration, and consequently proves the strongest 
attraction. Our advice is, therefore, that you would 
yield to the pursuit, and compensate the author of 
such a generous affection with the favour of your 
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person ; so may you both become partakers of that 
extatick union mentioned by the poet — 

Felices ter amplius 
Quos irrupta tenet copula — 
Thrice happy they, whose nuptial yoke 
Can ne'er by any means be broke." 

" Q. I have had the hard fate and misfortune to 
enter into the list of old maids, and consequently 
to be slighted and despised by all. They say our 
very looks and qualities differ from the rest of 
womankind. Pray gentlemen, inform me what is 
the cause of this change, and whether marriage, 
now I am grown so stale, would have any effect 
upon me. But alas ! I need not talk of that, for I 
am almost in despair of a husband. Therefore, 
good Mr. Apollo, you that know all things, pray 
put me in a way, for in short I would do anything 
to be rid of the scandal of an old maid. 

U A. It is no wonder if crosses, vexations, teng- 
ings, and disappointments should alter the looks 
and qualities of a person. The only remedy we 
can propose to your forlorn condition is that you 
immediately take a lodging at Wapping and wait 
the arrival of a West or East India fleet ; and if 
there be any compassion left in human nature for 
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the most obsolete of her sex, you are most likely 
to find it among the tars after their long lent." 

" Q. I am a handsome lady ; I have two gentle- 
men make their addresses to me, the one a clergy- 
man, the other a councellor, their estates are much 
at one, having but little to trust to but their 
gowns. I desire to know of Apollo which I must 
choose, for I am in a strait to know whether I 
should follow the Law or the Gospel ? 

" A. Madam, since they have both little besides 
the gowns to trust to, you may e'en shake them in 
a bag and take your chance ; of which, if either 
has a competency, it will alter the case, and turn 
the scale that way." 

* " Q. A lady hath obliged me to choose a hus- 
band for her, and if the question don't puzzle 
Apollo > I desire to know by what infallible mark I 
may find a good-humoured man, but if I inquire 
for what is not in nature, then one that will make 
a civil husband ? 

" A. Let him be of a suitable age and condition ; 
of an even temper, and stranger to the spleen ; 
learned, without pedantry, well bred, without 
affectation ; abounding more in sense than wit ; 
well travelled thro' himself; the consciousness of 
his own ignorance will restrain him from a con- 
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tempt of his wife ; fully acquainted with the town, 
without being touched by the vices of it ; slow of 
promise, but sudden of performance ; as apt to 
give as to take an affront ; tender and compas- 
sionate, but firm to his honour. To all this let 
there be added a good estate, the want of which 
sometimes sours the best dispositions. Now, to 
acquaint you where to meet with such a person 

But that is without the limits of your 

question." 

" Q. Sweet Apollo, I beg the favour of you to 
give me your opinion whether when one lives very 
easy and without contradiction, and has so done a 
long time, even till one is become an OLD MAID, 
if it be then advisable to marry ? and if it be, 
what sort of a husband to choose? and you'll 
oblige an admirer of. — Yours, Hopefull. 

" A. Sweet Miss Hopefull, repentance is always 
necessary, but, more particularly so, when the 
crime is of a long continuance ; by the expression 
AN OLD MAID, we are apt to believe you some- 
what passed your Miridian, for Apollo is more of a 
gentleman than to think any virgin under thirty 
deserves that character ; and if so, madam, never 
stand to examine into the merits of your humble 
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servant, but strike while the iron is hot, and if you 
please, bear this maxim in your memory ? 

Beauty's chief merit does in youth consist, 

Your bloom once past, you have your crisis mist ; 

And if in Autumn straggling lovers rue, 

Think what approaching Winter's storms may do. 

For when rough winds your scattered leaves 

displace, 
No youthful ivy then will your old trunk embrace." 

"Q. Three persons making their addresses to 
me, a captain, a lawyer, and a merchant, I have 
enquir'd after their personal estates, for they 
despise real ones : my captain has his commission 
in his pocket, which scorns to keep company with 
any gold there. My lawyer has a desk, nine law- 
books without covers, two with covers, a temple 
mug, and the hopes of being a judge. My mer- 
chant has a vast estate, tho' at that distance that I 
never heard of any besides, who have ever travell'd 
to those parts. On the other hand, I considered 
the risks I shou'd run ; if my captain should be 
broke his fortunes would be broke, and by conse- 
quence my heart would be broke, for all money 
can never be extracted out of no money. My 
lawyer might study Coke upon Littleton^ more 
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than my constitution, and so his horns might 
throw off his coif. My merchant might travel 
after his effects, and leave me at the mercy of his 
foreman. Now it is certain, one of these I must 
have, since it is as certain I expect no others ; 
therefore since your Apollo was a passionate lover 
of our sex, I hope your compassion will confess 
your legitimacy, and incline you to advice herein ? 
" A. When we forget our respects to your sex, 
may our descent be esteemed spurious. Your case 
seems so intricate, that we durst give no solution 
thereon without first consulting the Oracle of 
Apollo, who by his priestess returns this answer : 

In times of war, when Mars triumphant reigns, 
The merchant runs the risk of all his gains, 
The lawyer beats in vain his solid brains, 
The soldier's only paid for all his pains." 

" Q. I am an old maid, what shall I do ? 
" A. Repent that you've continued so." 
" Q. I beg the speedy assistance of Apollo y to 
direct me how to advise a dear and valuable friend, 
who is a prudent young lady, courted by a widower 
that hath children, with all the demonstrations of 
love and honour that mortal man can be capable 
of expressing ; and one convincing argument of 

14 
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his affection (which I look upon as a rarity in this 
age, when money is the chief motive that creates 
love in the hearts of men) he generously offers not 
only to leave her fortune, which is a very hand- 
some one, utterly untouched by him, and for ever 
at her own disposal, but will settle a very good 
one upon her out of his estate, which he can do 
without wronging his children. He is a sober man 
and untainted with the vices of the age. Query, 
whether this lady's prudence can be suspected in 
accepting this gentleman for her husband, or mine, 
should I advise her to it ? 

" A. The lady ought to consult her own disposi- 
tion and inclination, how far she can bear with the 
trouble of other children ; as also to consider, that 
in that state, and in other states and conditions, 
some things must be born with ; then whether 
that trouble with a person of so fair a character 
may not be higher than what she is likely to meet 
with elsewhere upon the whole, if she can conform 
herself thereunto, we think it will rather re- 
commend than reflect on her prudence to accept 
him, we mean, if this be the only objection." 

" Q. Gentlemen, I am an old maid as times go 
now, but have an inclination after a young man — 
nay, in short, a desire to wed ; but I am pretty 
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sensible that there is nothing more despicable than 
a gray virgin, which makes me fear he hath not 
such a strong desire after me as I have for him, 
but I have as much gold as will balance my years ; 
but there is a wretched old batchelor in the way, 
almost as old as myself, pretends a zealous affec- 
tion for me or my money. I leave you to be my 
judge. 

" A. Indeed, Mrs. Abigail, your case requires 
haste, since you are gray already. We will not de- 
tain you any longer than to advise you, which 
either comes first, turn the lock, snatch out the key, 
and let your maid whip out of the window for a 
parson to secure him, lest your staying for a second 
thought loses both." 

11 Q. :- 

Apollo, listen, pray lend both your ears 

Unto a weeping maid of thirty years ; 

Nine disappointments in nine years I've had, 

But oh ! this last, this last does make me mad. 

I've slighted goodness, wisdom, youth and wealth, 

One fitted for my terrene, saving health, 

And now I'm left, O madness, O bewitched, 

Would I had dy'd or been at Tyburn twitched, 

When I those proud, those scornful winds let fly, 

Be gone, be gone, no more to me come night 
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Dear Phoebus, did me at this silly hour, 
I know you can, if you'll exert your power 
A hecatomb I'll to your altar bring, 
And thankful songs perpetually will sing. 

Stark staring Margery. 
"A:— 

A weeping maid, you say, of thirty years, 
By this sure all your moisture's run in tears ; 
Yet still you are alive, rejoice in that, 
Nine deaths, you know enough to kill a cat 
Nine years of penance for your fault enjoin, 
And after that, add but the other nine ; 
And then with this comfort will absolve at last, 
To chew the cud on all the courtship pasty 
To tell the world, how many in your May 
You scorn'd, whilst none believe a word you say" 

Tell us, ye sons of Phoebus, why 
We two poor souls must maidens die ? 
We think we've staid a wondrous season, 
And for our hearts can't guess the reason ; 
We're neither ugly, old, nor tawdry, 
Yet Madam Prue, and Miss Slopdawdry, 
Can get 'em sweet-hearts in a twinkling, . 
But no man for us has an inkling ; 
What can the meaning of it be ? 
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We dress as fine as any she 
That wears a top-knot on her head, 
Yet can meet none inclined to wed ; 
We leave this to your wise conjectures, 
And beg you'll be our kind directors 
In this great and terrible matter, 
For the sight of a man makes our chops water. 
" A. :— • 

Maids (we justly so may call ye), 

A great misfortune does befall ye ; 

Nor can we choose but think a pity, 

Lasses so willing and so witty, 

Should such a tedious season tarry, 

And ne'er have once a chance to marry ; 

Surely there must be some occasion 

For this uncommon desolation ! 

Tho' you not ugly are, nor old, 

We doubt you're given much to scold ; 

And though you make such fair petitions, 

We fear you're stor'd with ill conditions ; 

And yet the matter's ten times worse 

If you're deficient in the purse ; 

The only rule, then, we can give you, 

Is self-denial, to retrieve you, 

Which duly held, will stop your chat' ring, 

And keep your hungry chops from wat'ring. ,, 
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- Q. :- 

Apollo, I'm a plump and jolly brown wench, 
Love mirth, when on lewdness it does not 

intrench ; 
I'm courted by one is so lean you would swear 
That with flesh and blood he at enmity were ; 
A mere bag of bones from his feet to his crown, 
And his skin sits upon 'em like a loose morning 

gown ; 
Now say to what use can I put this feat creature, 
Excepting to look on, and laugh myself fatter ? 

" A. :— 

He may be for moral instruction and use, 
Which on both accounts may your liking induce ; 
If the ancients a skull placed each day on the 

table, 
To mind them of death, and that life was un- 
stable, 
A skeleton is more expressive, your sight 
It not only takes, but you feel it at night, 
Of use in your garden he likewise may be, 
For his clattering bones, when they're hanged 

on a tree, 
May frighten the birds beyond maukin or 
snapper, 
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This caution alone you must take, that your 

clapper 
Inform him no secret for fear he's so thin 
That people might read it quite through his 

skin/' 

" Q. To Hortensia, who desired to know why 
Love was the greatest pleasure, and the greatest 
pain ? 

" A. :— 

When objects please lovers in every vein, 
Confess a fund of sweetness, know no pain, 
Till cool reflection shows some painful days 
And reason shocks those joys it cannot raise ; 
Then floods of passions do the heart assail, 
And as they strike, our grief or joy prevail 
Thus when our tend'rest love we do recal, 
If we're beloved again, true joy we feel. 
We the duration of that love desire, 
Nay, hope it, for 'tis Hope which feeds the fire. 
Inconstancy we fear, for who can bear 
The fickle fondness of a changing Fair ; 
But if a rival we have cause to dread, 
Aversion strikes each softer passion dead. 
If one kind look to such the charmer bears, 
Or but a word, our griefs confessed in tears. 
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These passions all from the same object roll, 
Prest by a difTrent image on the soul. 
Then great his torment and his joy must be, 
When in one breast such various turns you see : 
This mixture of the passions makes it' plain 
That Love's the greatest pleasure and the 
greatest pain." 

Here is a neighbouring youth who much com- 
plains 
That I want pity for his amorous pains, 
He blames my heart, and I condemn his brains, 
M' esteem he has, and had he wit to move, 
I'd crown his warmest wishes with my love. 
Is it my fault, or heaven's, that he is made 
With eyes that cannot wound, and tongue that 

can't persuade. 
Alas, I'm tenderly enough inclin'd, 
But would he view his mirror he would find 
The reasons why I am not fondly kind. 
Tis true, the beauties of the mind I prize 
Much beyond modish air or sparkling eyes. 
I like not a fine face, but yet I'd have, 
Tho* not a handsome, an engaging slave. 
Give me the charmer of an olive hew, 
A jaunty mien, eyes languishing and blue : 
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Sharp wit, a gen'rous soul, and I shan't like him 

worse, 
If with these charms he had a heavy purse. 
My present lover, I must own, can speak 
Latin and Hebrew, nay, make love in Greek ; 
And I must further urge in his defence, 
That he has constancy and sense. 
But love unlearn'd finds no delight in these, 
The young gay wanderer much more can please, 
With English lyes, and cutting repartees. 
Insipid truth has little power to warm, 
'Tis but a dull unfashionable charm. 
Oh ! with what charms I should his passion view, 
Had he been made agreeable as true. 
He has done all the cruePst could desire, 
Has sighed and wept, nay, threatened to expire. 
Oft at my feet he does devoutly kneel, 
And prays with ardent and unequal'd zeal 
That every day he does his pains rehearse, 
Rails at my cruelty in prose and verse. 
With fervent heat m' obdurateness he blames, 
Calls my heart adamant, and such hard names : 
But he mistakes, 'tis far from being stupid,* 
Like his, 't has felt the pow'r of Mr. Cupid. 
And now, Apollo's sons, your thoughts impart, 
Does he want charms, or I a tender heart ? 
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"A.:— 

A heart ? Fond maid, you want a gen'rous soul ; 
How could your humour else your bliss controul ? 
Oh ! grasp your proffer'd fortune, lest too late 
You find your dangerous follies in your fate ; 
For those who for such love no pity feel, 
Have breasts of adamant, and hearts of steel." 

I love, but my dear charmer scorns my flame, 
And life's become a burthen by my shame : 
Read then my last resolves in these sad lines, 
And speak your thoughts on what my love 
designs. 

To Coriolanus. 

Say, dear enchanting lovely creature, say 

By what wish'd means, I may your fancy sway ? 

My heart I give you, and my tend'rest care, 

To you I offer life, and all that's dear ; 

Were I to you the same, you soon should prove 

What vast delight I take in answ'ring of your 

love: 
Centered in me, you all delight should find, 
For I would please your taste, as well as charm 

your mind. 
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But since that happiness I must not gain, 
Nor with my fervent love can yours obtain, 
I will by some bold stroke rescue my fate. 
For what is your occasion, I must hate. 

Your unfortunate Amaret 
" A. :— 

Beware, mistaken maid, alas ! beware, 
Life is a jewel worth your choicest care, 
Nor will its loss relieve a tortur'd mind, 
For oh I there's greater torment yet behind : 
If you are slighted, slight as much as he, 
Love is a passion fond of liberty, 
And they who would that deity enchain, 
Must work with wond'rous toil, and labour long 
in vain." 

Had Coriolanus your benigner taste, 

My gentle numbers would have touched his 
mind, 
With the sublimest joys of passion blest, 

Nor left me room to doubt that he was kind ; 
But action's the true index of the soul, 

It's nicest thoughts and sentiments declare, 
For love's strong passion nothing can controul, 

In eyes, in words, and motions 'twill appear 
Mine does exert its pow'r, my pen, my tongue, 
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Lively attempts to paint the pleasing pain, 
Then draws his beauties when the passion sprung, 
And softly tells, what I for him sustain*; 

Ah ! tell me, tell me, why my gen'rous fire 
Cannot with equal love his soul inflame, 

Since to exalted heights it does aspire, 
And holds a meaner friendship in disdain ? 

" A. :— 

How long will lovely Amaret complain, 

In gentle notes that wound each listening ear? 
How long, alas ! will the delight in pain, 

Which choice, not fate, inclines her soul to 
bear ? 
Strange paradox of love ! that vanquished maid, 

By cruel conquest, many still destroys, 
What beauty gives her passion has betrayed, 
And love misplac'd dash*d all her beck'ning 
joys : 
One way, and only one does yet remain, 

Whereby lost peace of mind you may restore, 
Abandoned ease, and your blest state regain, 

And live for ever happy as before ; 
Change heedless fair one, change your slighted 
love, 
And bless some dying he with mutual flame : 
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So shall the wings of pleasure round you move, 
And fan th' expanding fires that blaze your 
fame." 

Tell me, oh ! tell me (ye most godlike swains) 
How from my breast I may remove these pains, 
That I may here obtain my full desire 
And not incur my father's dreadful ire, 
I'm courted by a squire deformed and old, 
He keeps his coach and has good store of gold, 
My friends because he wealthy is persuade 
To wed him, but I'll rather die a maid. 
For, ah ! his riches will not do, nor's art, 
It is another that has gained my heart ; 
I durst not to my father make it known, 
Because he's not so rich he'll me disown, 
What shall I do (bright sons of Phoebus) say, 
To a distressed maid your skill display? 

" A. :— 

With duty, your misguided sire address, 
And all the secrets of your heart confess. 
A frank and open mind compassion moves, 
But none the subtle and reserved loves, 
With sorrow move your case and flowing eyes, 
Pierce his paternal heart with mournful sighs ; 
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Urge all the misteries and rigid fate, 
Which on unequal and forced matches wait ; 
What disproportion winter hold with spring, 
What disagreements opposites must bring, 
The black effects of jealousy, whose rage 
Destroys all peace, when youth is joined to age ; 
Acquaint him then what undeserved shame 
Your innocence may fully and defame, 
If these move not, advance a little higher, 
Shew how he deviates from th* indulgent fire, 
That if to misery he will confine 
Your future days, and all his love resign, 
He cancels then the obligation due, 
Upon the account of his begetting you ; 
Since more electable 'tis not to be 
Than have an effence in perpetual misery. 
If all your arguments at last should fail, 
Upon his cruel temper to prevail, 
You safely may refuse, for heaven does give 
No power to parents, but a negative. 
Next, as to him, on whom your passions bent, 
You can't comply with without his consent, 
Your duty then performed, your actions fair, 
The issue wait, and cast on heaven your care, 
You'll meet your wish at last, or sufferance to 
bear." 
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Apollo's charming sons, I thus approve 
The pleasing touch-stone you have given for love ; 
O tell me, when the lover I have found, 
How I may hold him, and maintain my ground ; 
Teach me to fix the sex who love to range, 
And keep my captive from the power of change ? 

Your obliged Olivia. 

" A. :— 

Most lovely Fair, 'tis difficult to show 

From whence the charms which hold a lover 

flow, 
Yet such a one as Phoebus has described, 
May be to constancy and honour bribed, 
Temper and truth joined with Olivia's wit 
Will kindle fresh desires, new joys beget, 
And leave a lasting image on the soul, 
For fix but that, you all the rest controul." 

"Q:- 

When Strephon first addrest my love, 

Expiring at my feet, 
What tender sighs expressed the swain, 

What solemn vows repeat ! 
But when I yielded to his arts, 

And filled his longing arms, 
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No more I heard of sighs or darts, 

No more of Sylvia's charms. 
Three waning moons have filled their orbs 

Since that delusive day ; 
The sudden cause of such a change, 

Great Apollonians, say ? 
" A. :— 

Our passions various objects court, 

Which divers ways allure, 
Where those are in duration short, 

These cannot long endure. 
Some motives take from love of change, 

And such are quickly past, 
And others beauty make their choice, 

Which like that flower must last : 
But they who meet with wit like yours, 

Yet own inconstant hearts, 
'Tis 'cause they want the sense to make 

A judgement of your parts." 

" Q :- 

'Tis done ! at length the mighty conflict's o'er 

The lovely traitor shall prevail no more, 

No more with treacherous arts invade my breast, 

Nor with neglected vows disturb my rest. 

His perjur'd accents I no more will hear, 

Nor to his suff'rings lend a fav'ring ear ; 
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Far from the false deluding swain Til go, 
Far from this dismal scene of fate and woe ; 
In some obscure recess I'll shroud my shame, 
And to the list'ning winds my wrong proclaim, 
Where humble swains in peaceful cots reside, 
Strangers to avarice, to lust, and pride, 
To envy, malice, every vice beside ; 
Where harmless sports their happy hours employ, 
And no distracting cares their peace annoy ; 
Where no inconstant, with ensnaring arts, 
False oaths and vows, betrays unguarded hearts, 
Where innocence is not oppress'd by might, 
Where pleasure crowns the day, and love the night. 
Thither I'll fly, and there my crimes confess, 
To heaven's exalted court my prayers address ; 
With penitential tears my guilt deplore, 
And never, never, think of Strephon more. 
« A. :— 

Not any hero of a former age, 
Nor greater now, which treads the modern stage, 
Cou'd ever boast a victory like thine, 
Nor trophies shew with equal lustre shine. 
They who have conquer'd nations wild and rude, 
Still by superior Love have been subdued : 
The great, the wise, have truckl'd to his power, 
Their grandeur yielding to a soft amour. 

15 
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In a triumphant shining chariot ride 

Thou who hast conquered him who conquers all 

beside. 
Tis wisely done, now thou'rt securely great, 
From fresh assaults, to make a safe retreat ; 
In rural joys, there let thy requiems flow, 
Congratulated from above, and wonder'd at 

below." 

" Q. :- 

In vain poor Strephon daily lyes 

A prostrate at my feet ; 
When all his pleading looks and sighs 

But cold indifference meet, 
Tho* gentle pity oft persuade my breast 
That pains like his should surely be redress'd. 
But soon all tenderness retires, 

And, as by some decree, 
My heart resists all soft desires, 

The god's no pow'r on me ; 
Thus I all lovers fly with equal scorn, 

And smile to see the cringing idiots mourn. 
Tell now, you Apollonian wits profound, 
What secret powers my heart environ round ? 
" A. :— 

No secret pow'r, Sempronia, guards 



Your yet unwounded heart, 
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The God of Love alone retards 

The mission of his darts ; 
As sure as death itself, he once strikes all, 
And makes them victims at his altar fall. 
Then pity your imploring swaine, 

And send him quick relief, 
With pleasing smiles return his pain, 

With balmy words his grief ; 
Or else, we prophesy, you may too late 

Repent the cause of his untimely fate : 
Another swaine as deaf to you may rise, 

Who may revenge the conquest of your eyes." 

Your wise decision does the lustre show, 
With which Apollo lights the shades below ; 
Assist my humble, yet aspiring soul, 
And my defects with your clear sense controul, 
These nice distinctions hard to be exprest, 
I once more offer to Apollo's breast, 
Those who with vicious love alone do burn, 
Will cure, by hate, love which meets no return ; 
But if I were the wretch, whose love neglected 

were, 
It would not turn to hatred but despair, 
Because I could not fix my love on one, 
Guided by that blind passion love alone ; 
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But from such motives of a virtuous kind, 
Perfection's in the judgement, not the mind, 
A charming soul to a fine figure joined. 
He must be all sublime that conquers me, 
And as his merit's great, so shall my love too be. 
That not return'd, ah ! Heaven, what should I 

do? 
Lament, despair, languish, and love him too. 
His slights serenely bear, with mortal pain, 
And if he gave no ease, would glory in his chain, 
He then an instance of my love should see, 
And at my death perhaps would value me ; 
Since of my sex none ever yet did prove, 
Constant without a just return to love, 
I own my soul is with perfection fir'd 
And hath a true idea, what should be admir'd, 
My passion's fervent, and on merit plac'd 
Oh ! tell me then, if I can err in loving to the 

last? 
" A. :— 

Madam, our utmost veneration's due, 
To one that writes, and one that loves like you. 
Pursuits like these can ne'er^be errors deem'd, 
Where virtue fires, and merit's most esteem'd, 
Such wise remarks your generous passion show, 
And hence perfection is your choice we know, 
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Those spurious charms which common lovers 

prize, 
(Whose judgement serve alone to please their 

eyes) 
Create such hazards of the great event, 
So some chuse joys, and others discontent. 
But here the cataract of love's remov'd : 
And amorous blindness is to light improv'd, 
Happy the nymph with resolves possess'd, 
But happy thrice is he, with such a consort 

bless'd." 

Hear, great Apollo ! at whose powerful shrine, 
An humble suppliant begs your aid divine ; 
The youth I love does every virtue boast, 
And among others, that which charms me most, 
His constancy ; for he has lov'd before, 
And tho* the beauteous nymph is now no more, 
Yet still he loves, and what causes me new care, 
Is, that he loves, and must like me despair. 
But could Aurelia be recall'd again, 
That happy fair, who o'er his heart did reign ; 
Could she return in all her blooming charms, 
And with an equal passion meet his arms ; 
Even then, methinks, I could be pleas'd to see, 
That he were bless'd, whate'er becomes of me ; 
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But since 'tis vain to wish what cannot be, 
Instruct me, how his grief may be remov'd, 
Or how retrieve the loss of that dear maid he 
lov'd ? 
" A. :— 

No means can save the youth, or ease his pains; 
But what Luanda's healing breast contains ; 
None can the great affliction sure remove, 
But such a gen'rous, such transcendant love ; 
Bright nymph, proceed, the mighty cure pursue, 
Act the physician, and the patient too. 
Let virtue's light thy matchless worth betray, 
And wholesome rules thy noble flames display, 
So shall the lover's former sorrow cease, 
And so Luanda too improve her ease ; 
So shall the youth embrace a recent fire, 
And so the nymph obtain her chaste desire." 
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CHAPTER X. 

Love, Courtship, and Marriage: Gentle- 
men's Queries. 

" • O, it will never do ! ' he said, 
* The social power must be obeyed ; 
Such joy to hear a female tone, 
I'll marry — I'll not live alone : 
I'd sooner wed the first I see, 
Though old and ugly she should be, 
Than live in taciturnity. 
Nay, ere another week is o'er, 
I will begin the important tour, 
Nor e'er return, if I have life, 
Till I have found another wife ! ' " 

— Dr. Syntax In Search of a Wife, 
Canto I. 

" Q. An humble servant of your godship is 
desirous to know whether the running away with 
a very pretty lady and an heiress to a very large 
fortune (though with her own consent) deserves 
hanging. And which is the securest way to 
accomplish so ticklish an undertaking? 

" A. If your chambers in the Temple be not for 
a more secure retirement after your diversion of 
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fortune-hunting, but that you are one of a true 
solid kind, wonderful clear, we mean, of all ideas, 
inventive, national or contemplative, and thereby 
adapted to the pursuit of the law : If you can 
fare 12 hours without refreshment on Coke upon 
Littleton and then rise up not a jot wiser than 
when you sat down : If you can thrash at your 
studies daily, till you get a handful of wheat out of 
a horse-load of chaff : If you are this accomplished 
mortal, then give over such pieces of knight- 
errantry till you are turned of 40, or you will not 
get bread to your onions. But if you are the other 
person, a very and mere fortune-hunter, then by no 
means find fault with the severity of the law, which 
gives you so fair an opportunity of expressing a 
proof of your passion. Butler tells you : 

' For he that hangs, or beats out brains, 
The devil's in it, if he feigns.' 

When the lady sees you go seriously on in a cer- 
tain way to be hanged for her sake, she will be 
ready to hang herself to get at you. Now we will 
advise you how to manage this ticklish point : 
Contrive it so that she may steal you away, but in 
some manner as may not give the least umbrage 
of your being accessory to it, which would spoil all. 
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Therefore, get a lodging on the monument ; let 
her in the dead of the night scale by a rope to the 
top, assault your fortress and carry you off on her 
back in triumph ; should you meet the watch, the 
sound of your terrible name would fright 'em. 
Thus the theft, never fear, will be charged on her, 
and you come off with flying colours." 

" Q. I have kept company with a young woman 
this half-year, designing to make her my wife, and 
she hath given her consent ; but I fear she doth 
not really love me, because when I am in company 
with her, and a near relation of hers, who knows 
the suit from the beginning, she seems strange ; 
and if I kiss her, immediately she wipes her lips, 
but is not willing I should see her ; if I ask her 
concerning matrimony, she is always free ? 

" A. Alas, poor gentleman ! let not the abun- 
dance of your love be the occasion of such surmises. 
Modesty is the peculiar attribute of the female sex, 
and if any be divested of it, she may then properly 
be said to degenerate from the sane : and this we 
take to be the grounds of your intimations, and 
the invalid cause of your rash complaint. Blame 
not then your fair one, if she give you some tokens 
of her natural endowments, or if she receive your 
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favours with willing indifference, like that of the 
poet: 

Dum fragrantia detorquet ad oscula 
Cervicenty aut facili servitia negate 
Quae posceate magis gaudeat cripi % 
Interdum rapere occupeU 

When she's to balmy kisses prone, 

Or with a fictitious frown denies, 

Or sometimes joys to snatch the prize 

Which she thro* force would have her own." 

" Q. Gentlemen, I have long passionately lov'd 
a lady, who for her excellent perfections rather 
merits adoration. I have passed through all the 
probationary injunctions of a lover, given myself 
violent airs, then sigh'd, whin'd, pip'd under her 
windows, looked like an ass, went sloverfly, forgot 
to blow my nose and made verses ; nay, I had 
certainly attempted to kill myself, but that I feared 
her consent to it. Now, pray resolve me, if this 
divine creature, this illustrious goddess, in regard 
to all I have suffered for her sake, is not oblig'd in 
gratitude to return love for love ? 

" A. Certainly no. It argues worse than pagan 
stupidity, to expect the object of our worship 
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should make reciprocal returns ; it is sufficient, if 
slie accepts your offerings, but presumption to ex- 
pect so much, as familiar conference with a superior 
power ; were she convinced that you were such 
another divine creature (of which your going 
slovenly, and looking like an ass gives us little 
hopes) she might possibly admit of parley, but 
even then would not be under the least obligation 
of making mutual return, for that would encroach 
on the freedom of her choice, and reduce her to a 
more servile condition than your own. Therefore, 
if your goddess be inexorable, the best advice we 
can give is, to comfort yourself with an Epicuras's 
maxim, that your sufferings cannot be great and 
long ; perhaps she may honour your ashes with so 

« 

much compunction, as to sigh, and say, 'tis pity — 
and so call for the cards." 

"Q. I have been long in love with a pretty 
young lady, but she's very coy to me. Pray in- 
struct me how to obtain her ? 

" A. Talk as wittily to her as you write to 
Apollo y and she must have a heart of adamant to 
stand the shock of your addresses." 

" Q. Gentlemen, I have long admired a young 
lady that sits over against me at church, to whom I 
have sent several letters, none of which are an- 
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swered otherwise than to forbid me ever looking 
at her. Now, I believe they are read and answered 
by some other person, since I never see her, but 
she seems to love me as much as I her, our eyes 
being seldom off each other ; and if I endeavour 
to obey her (supposed) letter, which is, not to look 
at her, she sits seemingly displeased with me, till 
my eyes are on her again. Now, Gentlemen, what 
shall I do in this case, since I cannot possibly 
come to the speech of her ? 

" A. Repent that you spent your time so ill at 
church, and then, if your designs are just and 
honourable, you may have better hopes that 
heaven will prosper them." 

"Q. Gentlemen, I am in love with a pretty 
young lady ; she has money and I have none ; I* 
desire your opinion what I shall do in the case, 
and you'll oblige your humble servant, Corydon. 

A. " Indeed, Mr. Corydon, you would do well to 
look out for a wife with a great deal of wit, as well 
as a great deal of money, for if your brains don't 
want stock as much as your pocket, Apollo is very 
much mistaken." 

"Q. There is a certain young lady, who in 
beauty and wisdom, etc., is inferior to none (but I 
never had any conversation with her, only I hear 
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others say, that she is extremely witty, etc.). This 
lady and I go to the same church ; I sit as it were 
behind her : but she, as I often perceive, turns her 
eyes upon me, which fixes a fancy in my mind, 
that she loves me very well, which I am impor- 
tunate to know by you, when convenience gives 
leave ? 

" A. Be not too hasty to entertain such fancies ; 
for by the purport of your letter, we have much 
reason to believe that you are mistaken. A 
beautiful young lady and mistress of so great 
wisdom, wou'd be cautioned thereby (had she 
really conceived a passion for you) to conceal it 
till addrest, and not prostitute it by glances. Her 
casting her eyes upon you may be from another 
intent ; perhaps only to feed this fancy in you for 
her own diversion, when amongst her associates. 
Of this we may be positive, that either you are 
mistaken in your calculation, or misinformed in 
the character of her wit and wisdom." 

" Q # Worthy wisemen, I assure ye, 
I've a wife that scolds like fury ; 
When I flatter, then she huffs me, 
When I kiss her, still she cuffs me ; 
Faith, I'm weary of my life, Sir, 
And would fain divide the strife, Sir, 
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Tell me therefore, great pretender, 

Is it possible to mend her, 

For she's stiff, and I can't bend her ? 

" A. Let her talk herself quite dumb, Sir, 
After that she'll hold her tongue, Sir, 
Or if you would use her rougher, 
When she cuffs you, tightly cuff her ! 
If this will not bring the vixen 
From the temper she is fixt in, 
Brace a drum up with her hide, Sir, 
Thunder on it when she chides, Sir. 
Surely this she'll not abide, Sir." 

u Q. Whence is't that widows 

Must be won by vigorous pushing on ? 
When maids that ne'er did taste the sin, 
A man by slow degrees must win ? 

" A. The maid a prospect hath of days 

May give her choice and thence delays ; 

But widows having passed their prime 

The value know of precious time." . 

" Q- :- 

Ingenious Sirs, since you've oblig'd the town, 

How many idle pamphlets are laid down ! 

That fly like mists before the glorious sun. 
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Criticks with envy your bright pages read, 
And struck with awe sink down their conscious 

head. 
Go bravely on, your mighty task pursue, 
And every learned bard shall yield to you. 
The British genius in your paper shines, 
And flowing fancies grace your charming lines ; 
Whilst those, who are in cloudy doubts involved, 
Repair to you, to have their queries solved ; 
And there more true, substantial things are told, 
Than e'er the delphic God could speak of old. 
Since here, of late, each rhiming fellow 
Troubles with queries wise Apollo, 
For once (if I may be allowed) 
I'll join among this scribbling crowd. 
Tell me, thou mighty potentate, 
Thou Prince of famed Parnassian seat, 
The opinion of a single life ? 
Or is it best I take a wife ? 
Indulgent nature made me free, 
Blest with the sweets of liberty ; 
Shall I a woman's charms adore, 
And yield that freedom to her power ? 
Are there in matrimonial chains 
Sufficient joys to recompense their pains ? 
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" A. :— 

All true, substantial joys and pleasures wait 
(When equal joined) upon the marriage-state ; 
We've then a bosom friend, which doubtless is 
The most consummate, sublunary bliss." 

I have some thoughts with an old Trim Tram, 
To venture on the marriage whim-wham ; 
She's devilish rich and devilish homely, 
Save that her money makes her comely ; 
She is a cursed eternal scold, 
But oh ! the musick of -her gold ; 
She's old enough to be a witch, 
Yet still consider, she is rich ; 

Now tell me, pray, the worst that may be, 
If I should wed this rich old Lady? 
"A.:— 

Marry her ! — Ay, she's of more worth 
In person, than her yellow earth : 
It is not what most bright and fair is 
That gives the value, but what rare is ; 
For don't black tulips bear the bell, 
And 'cause they're seldom seen, excell ? 
Don't Ladies buy gimcracks and whimsies, 
Because far-fetched, t' adorn their chimnies, 
And Indian monsters value more 



u 1 
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On cabinet, screen and scrutore, 
Than fine proportioned figures here, 
Altho' they are not half so dear ? 
And if these truths are, and not stories, 
Of your old touchwood mummy Chloris ? 
She is a monster full as rare, 
As e'er was shown at country fair ; 
This will add to the sight, too, viz., 
Your own large ears with her old phiz." 

Harmonious bards, whose eloquence improves 
Not only Albion's town but rural groves ! 
Your lines even me (a rustic) doth inspire 
To sing of beauty, love, and soft desire ; 
With patent reason aid my blooming years 
To conquer these unmanly needless fears 
That do enslave my mind ; my soul depress, 
When with the lovely Daphne I am blest, 
The servile passion to my senses bind, 
When she appears, she overawes my mind, 
Although the virtuous nymph is condescending 
kind. 

« A . 

.n. .— — 

Alas ! fond sir, how strangely you proceed, 
Your odd request has spoke you young indeed ; 

16 
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More like a novice than a bard you move, 
What ! ask for reason yet pretend to love ! " 

Tell me, Apollo's sons, for sure you know, 
Whence 'tis the strange effects of passion flow ? 
How in the midst of pain I pleasures find, 
And feed on airy hopes my tortured mind ? 
How to swift ruin brain-sick mortals flie, 
Nor shun their dangerous fate, tho' loth to die ? 
Aurelia's charms my unskilled heart betrayed, 
Too soon, alas ! I loved the scornful maid, 
And now, oh heavens ! I must your aid implore, 
To teach a wretched swain to love no more. 
I humbly beg your speedy advice to the discon- 
solate Strephon. 

" To the ingenious Strephon. 
" A. :— 

In vain you ask the cause of love's bright fire, 

Yet own the Nymph has charms which might 

inspire, 
And fill the coldest breast with warm desire. 
All feel the passion, none for certain know 
The spring from whence those mighty mischiefs 

flow, 
What joys in expectation feed the mind, 
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To make fond lovers ease in torments find, 
What does for anxious days and nights atone, 
When absence or despairing love they moan ? 
What 'tis they court with such ungovern'd zeal, 
As makes them arm against their peace, the 

will? 
If reason might advise, disdain the maid 
Who so much love and honour has betray'd ! 
You must amuse yourself and change the scene, 
Reflect how wretched such a life had been ; 
Man was to nobler purposes design'd, 
Born to subdue his passions, raise his mind ; 
To feast his soul with intellectual food, 
And to distinguish false from real good, 
Not thus ingloriously to waste his fame 
In idle sonnets on Aurelia's name. 
Love shou'd be us'd as other pleasures are, 
To ease and to relieve the mind from care, 
As courtly Gallus free from toils of State 
Seeks in his rural shades a soft retreat, 
There with his friends and mistress shares his 

hours 
In pleasing grotto's and refreshing bowers. 
But if she frowns, back to the court he flies, 
And scorns to pine for what her pride denies — 
That is, dear youth, to love and to be wise." 
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W Q. The Gentleman who desires to know the 
marks of true love, may be pleased to see the 
description of it attempted in the following lines : 
"A.:— 

That passion, which mistaken men improve 
With so much tenderness, and think it love, 
Is but a wanton appetite disguis'd, 
Which by the unthinking is too highly priz'd. 
Love is the dearest friendship, more refin'd, 
Adorning all the graces of the mind, 
Believing, faithful, constant, good and kind. 
The first, like Oziers, yields to every gale, 
In that blind passion only do's prevail : 
But built on friendship, which the soul com- 
mands, 
The last like some tall oak securely stands. 
No tempest can its firm foundation shake, 
Till life dissolves, the springs of nature break: 
Nay, tho' repeated storms should blast the plains, 
Leaves only fall, the solid trunk remains." 

I never yet knew what it was to love, 
Till now, from the aethereal skies above, 
The subtil son of Venus with a dart 
Hath wounded me, hath pierc'd my yielding 
heart ; 
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My hurt is pleasing, nay, the wound delights 

me, 
But still she, whom I love, disdains and flights 

me, 
'Cause she's above my station, and I, 
Without advice, undoubtedly shall die ? 

" A. :— 

Alas, alas, thy mournful, doleful ditty 
Really and truly moves our heart to pity, 
And since thy love and wit so bright appear, 
We will advise thee how to charm thy Dear : 
One moon-shine night, when 12 o'clock draws 

nigh, 
And twinkling stars adorn the spangled sky, 
When universal silence reigns around, 
Nor trampling feet disturb the beaten ground, 
Go to thy Mistress's window and rehearse, 
In melting serenade, thy doleful verse, 
She'll ne'er be able to withstand their charms, 
But save your life by rushing to your arms." 

Apollo's sons, I love a maid, 

Witty as your great fire, 
But oh, I must implore your aid 

To quench the am'rous fire, 
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For she that gave the wound the cure denies, 
And scorns the flame she kindled with her eyes. 
To the cold nymph I pray in vain, 

For some substantial bliss, 
But smiles are all I can obtain, 

Or an unwilling kiss ; , 

But oh, such cordials, I confess, as these, 
Will give my mortal heart but little ease. 
She raves of flames much more refin'd, 

And strives with utmost art, 
In dull platonic rules to find 
Her humble servant's heart ; 
But she reforms in such a pretty way, 
That she increases what she would allay. 
Her eyes, and soft, enchanting tongue, 

Would fire a hermit's blood, 
Whilst she is fair, and I am young, 
I fear I shan't be good ; 
Oh, learn me then my passion to suppress, 
Some way to warm her breast, or love her less. 
" A. :— 

You shou'd from Venus aid implore, 

Let her the nymph inspire, 
Apollo's offspring higher soar, 
Nor burn with am'rous fire ; 
Yet if, with love's hot flames, 
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You're scorched throughout, 
One puff of reason's breath can blow 'em out." 

Damon and I, by one bright she inspir'd, 

Have long endur'd the pains of fruitless love. 

I must confess he got the start ; and when 

At first I was entangled in the snare, 

I neither knew his person nor his passion ; 

But since (tho' rival known) a mutual friendship 

Betwixt us is contracted, each unlocks 

His breast, and to the other tells his grief. 

Now Damon's doubly blest with what may 

render 
A lover charming in a virgin's eyes, 
In all things my superior (but in love) 
Yet is discarded — Tell me, wise, 
What room have I to hope ? If any, Apollo, 

tell me, 
Which most consists with honour's strictest rules, 
To keep my friend, and suffer death-like pain, 
Or losing him pursue, and wish'd success obtain? 
" A. :— 

Go on, bright Sir, address the lovely maid, 
Nor fear to injure friendship by your love. 
For since of rivals fierce you are become 
The best of friends, and sympathy divine 
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• 
Direct both souls to friendship and to love, 
A friend like this, tho' wretched, cannot blame 
That his much dearer part to bliss aspire ; 
Grant that young Damon be with charms replete, 
With soothing eloquence and sprightly wit 
Adorn'd ; yet beauty is the lover's gift. 
She might not see those graces, which perhaps 
Your friendship and humility bestow. 
Therefore, since he's discarded, you with honour 

may 
Attempt her love, nor wound your sacred 

friendship ; 
With pleasure then proceed, the fair obtain, 
For one who writes like thee can never sue in 

vain. 

Senseless and cold, my sighs can't move 
Her frozen breast to think of love, 
Now since my fire can't melt her snow, 
And passion still does stronger grow, 
Tell how her soul I may inspire 
With love, or teach me to retire ? 

" A. :— 

Address her in the softest strain 
(Smooth numbers rarely move in vain), 
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With down of Cupid's wings your dart 

Be fiedg'd, those seldom miss the heart ; 

Then watch her minutes when inclin'd 

With poems to regale her mind, 

Low at her feet your ofFrings lay, 

And let them all your griefs display ; 

Let them your fervent flames reveal, 

Your truth, your constancy, and zeal ; 

Let them your torments so express, 

That even she may with them less. 

In dying accents let each line 

More sadly flow than brightly shine ; 

All this unfeign'd will pity move, 

And pity introduces love. 

But if you find she still remains 

Insensible of all your pains, 

Be sure you have mistook your prize, 

Which will not to your hopes arise ; 

And that she's not a soul, by this, 

Can answer your expected bliss, 

Which thoughts will quench your am'rous fire, 

And then you may with ease retire." 

" Q. :— 

Oh ! tell a hopeless swain, who burns with love, 

How he may soon despairing passion move ? 

A fair one, far above me, I adore, 
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Whose charms have blest one envied man before ; 
But heav'n, who thought his happiness too great, 
Took him from earth, and changed in death his 

fate. 
Long has the bright survivor since liv'd free, 
But, ah ! too much, I fear, not liv'd for me ; 
Yet did she know how pure, how fierce my flame, 
She would, perhaps, admit me to a claim ; 
Wit, wealth, and beauty give her dazzling sway, 
She's past those follies which fond youth betray, 
And, oh ! too much above me ev'ry way ; 
In sport, I love, but pine with modest shame, 
I burn with raging fire, yet dare not speak my 

flame. 

U A . 

x*. .— — 

Alas ! we grieve to hear thy hopeless love, 
Thy plaints our wishes and our pity move ; 
Yet, since thy wit and modesty agree, 
Thou may'st boast num'rous charms as well as 

she ; 
If the wished object of thy love be wise, 
She will her bliss above her riches prize, 
And she must sure be happy in your arms, 
To whom, beyond your hopes, she gives her 

charms ; 
For men, so far oblig'd, still bear in mind 



fr 
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Such gen'rous acts as force 'em to be kind ; 
And women who are wise will always see, 
Where they may fix their hearts, and queens not 
subjects be." 

" Q- :— 

I love a nymph, whose ev'ry part 

Charms both my reason and my heart ; 

Her face is so fair, her mind so bright, 

They cause both wonder and delight : 

And that which does by bliss improve, 

With kindness she requites my love. 

Equal our fortunes are, agreeable our years ; 

And that which all allays, equal our fears : 

A crabbed matron does obstruct our bliss, 

Tho* much we love we very seldom kiss ; 

Stir'd up by hell, for to contrive our harms, 

And keep us from each other's arms : 

She renders all our stratagems in vain, 

And cries, 'tis prudent young girls to restrain. 

But O, Apollo ! you whose gen'rous aid, 

To all that need with freedom is convey'd ; 

Direct me how to please this perverse creature, 

And thereby gain access to kiss her daughter. 

" A. :— 

Alas ! poor love-sick kissless spark, 

Led blindfold up and down i' th' dark, 
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What pity 'tis that so in vain 
Your witless worship shou'd complain, 
Cuckolds, and you know who, they say, 
Can boast good fortune ev'ry day ; 
But since thy case so bad we find, 
We will hereafter change our mind, 
For thy bright lines beyond dispute do prove, 
If fools are sometimes blest, 'tis not in love." 
"Q.:- 

Ye sons of Phoebus, glorious as his light, 
Do not disdain sincere advice to give 
Unto a rural swain with love perplex'd : 
Long has my heart a charming nymph ador'd, 
Possess'd of all that youthful poets feign, 
When they the object of their love display 'd. 
With moving language and with smi: 
And seeming joy my hours she oft h 
But now (oh, dire reverse) with lowei 
And great indifference she my vows 
The reason is (my friend), a happy y 
Of merit great possess'd, her heart h, 
Wherefore I had recourse to manly 1 
That I the lazy passion might subdu 
But all in vain. To books, where el< 
In pleasing numbers doth the mind < 
I had resort ; but still my flame rem 
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Unto the war (to serve my glorious Queen) 
I'd freely go, but that my friends forbid. 
Ye worthy youths, say how must I remove 
This weak, supine, inglorious passion, love ? 

" A. :— 

No sooner has the subtle god possess'd 
Th' unguarded slight avenues of the heart, 
But strait the strongest fort, the reason, storms, 
And with delusive hopes bribes all the guards ; 
But if Ulysses like you stop your ears 
To all those syren notes, to ruin tempt, 
Firmly resolv'd t* oppose his strongest force, 
His threats of conquest vanish into air. 
Rouse then your reason and the object weigh, 
For which you thus give up yourself a slave ; 
If beauty, that short transient bliss, alas ! 
Is gone, whilst you consider what it is ; 
If wit, the impression now she has defac'd 
By folly's offspring, weak inconstancy, 
Her wit and virtue gone may pity move, 
But ne'er increase the nobler passion, love." 

The Contention. 

" The God of wine and God of love 
(Supremest of the powers above), 
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Contending for imperial sway, 

And which should win the glorious day ; 

Designing one alone to reign, 

Resolved their contest on a swain. 

The god of love his golden dart 

Let fly, and hit the shepherd's heart ; 

The swain, abandoning his sheep, 

His scrip and crook, his food and sleep, 

Addresses him to Chloris' shrine, 

For Chloris now was all divine ; 

Nought left of human in her nature, 

But all a bright coelestial creature. 

The God of wine then filled a glass, 

In hopes to drive away the lass 

Far from his thoughts, yet all in vain : 

He quaffed and smiled, but sighed again. 

The swain was asked, the swain confest 

The passion stronger in his breast, 

But that the wine had cheered his hope, 

And laid aside the knife and rope. 

The God of love then sneezed aloud, 

And all the little Cupids bowed. 

He then let fly another dart, 

Which more enraged the shepherd's heart. 

Then Bacchus gave a flowing cup, 

The shepherd smiled and quaffed it up. 



i 
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The swain was asked, the swain confest 
The passion stronger in his breast ; 
But now being raised to Chloris' sphere, 
He had discharged all grief and fear ; 
The God of love twice sneezed aloud, 
And twice the little Cupids bowed, 
The third and last shaft now was sent, 
Which less effected than it meant ; 
For Bacchus with a flowing bowl 
Enlarged the shepherd's joyful soul. 
The swain was asked, the swain confest 
The passion now had left his breast ; 
He found himself grow all divine, 
And Chloris at a distance shine ; 
Himself the bright ccelestial creature, 
And she returned to human nature. 
The Bacchanals with loud huzza's 
Proclaim their God, whose bowl displays 
Such influence, and gained the odds, 
In placing man among the Gods. 
The God of love withdrew and swore 
He never would encounter more 
The mighty bowl, but always yield 
Whenever that should take the field." 
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CHAPTER XI. 
The Romance of Theodora. 

" Love is not a feeling to pass in; 

Like the balmy breath of a summer's day, 
It is not— it cannot be — laid aside. 
It is not a thing to forget or hide. 
It clings to the heart, ah woe is me ! 
As the ivy clings. to the old oak Wee." 

THcktns, ■' Tht Village Ce 

-Q.-.- 

HAVE you a son single so bold as to vei 
To have and to hold and so in the noost 
For better for worse ? if so, to his arms 
I'll quickly surrender my bays and my < 
The. 
"A.:— 
What t in terms matrimonial make n 

positions, 
And does rich Theodora espouse the con 
An immediate reply for your charms sh< 

made ye, 
Could you shun but the fate of the jolly ok 
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" Q. :- 

Tis you dear youth, that I aspire to know, 
Tis you from whom such charming numbers flow ; 
Your love I blushing ask : my trembling quill, 
Conscious of guilt with pleasing tortures fill 
My almost fainting soul, winged with desire, 
Till I the prize, the longed-for prize, acquire. 
But e'er the time and happy time I choose 
This boon I supplicate you'll not refuse. 
Will you a dear associate please to allow, 
A witness of my joy and of our vows ? 

" A. :— 

No vows, dear Theodora, of our loves 
A vow restrains, where liberty improves ; 
Where inclinations do not strongly bind, 
All formal vows will prove, alas ! but wind, 
And witnesses are but litigious snares, 
Who truly love, despise those vulgar cares : 
Effects of mean distrust, our brighter fires 
Shall have for witnesses our own desires." 

" Q. :- 

No more delays, dear youth, my self and charms 
I yield an easy victim to your arms, 
And now invite you boldly to that war 
Where only soft endearments weapons are ; 

17 
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My fancy does my expectation move 
With hopes of more than bare Platonic love ; 
Expect me, then, bright darling of my soul, 
West of that place where sporting billows roll, 
Within the park, those pleasant royal groves, 
Shall be the witness of our tender loves ; 
Just at that time when stars of lesser light 
Vanish, ashamed at your great father's sight, 
The morning that succeeds your next reply 
Thither with joy will Theodora fly. 
" A. :— 

Mysterious sex, formed to amuse mankind, 
Who can the depths of all your riddles find ; 
Fair Theodora owns herself a lover, 
But still declines the object to discover. 
One of Apollo's sons, she grants the grace, 
But names not which, of all Apollo's race, 
In sacred bands of amity they're ty'd, 
Nor would infringe the knot, e'en for a bride. 
In mutual courtesies dwells their delight, 
Each cautious to invade another's right, 
Till Theodora then her swain reveals, 
Whilst she declares obscurely she conceals." 

How long must Theodora sue in vain, 
E'er she her lovely charmer can obtain, 
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How long her bitter plaints and sighs rehearse, 
Tell o'er and o'er her wounds in humble verse 
Amidst the glorious youth that dazzling shine 
In your bright synod, in your royal line, 
My tim'rous quill does willingly impart, 
Which has my love, which has my absent heart. 
'Tis he who with sweet numbers long hath 

charmed, 
And now of all its force my soul disarmed ; 
'Tis he who writes so heavenly, so divine, 
Conveying secret wounds by every line ; 
Whose nervous verse and lofty vigorous flights, 
Ravish each list'ning maid with pure delights, 
Who willing pris'ners make the beauteous nine, 
Whilst other's arms they scornfully decline 
To set in clearest light the doubt, 'tis he, 
Whose province it has been to treat with me. 
" A. :— 

So soft, so sweet, your charming numbers flow, 
So bright a soul their tuneful author show ; 
Whilst Theodora by these powerful arts 
Assaults, o'ercomes, and captivates our hearts ; 
Enough to shake our undivided state, 
Were not our amity confirmed by fate, ^ 

The glorious prize each claiming to belong 
To secret merits of his happy song ; 
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Whilst we alternately our force rejoin, 
Ambitious in your favours all to shine. 
Since each then to that province hath aspired, 
And each with hopes of fair success is fir'd ; 
Which is the happy swain we all submit 
To the unerring umpire of your wit" 

"Q.:- 

Tell me, dear, cruel youth, O tell me why 
You strove to wound me by your late reply ? 
With keenest satyr sought to pierce my heart, 
Methinks, you rather cordials should impart ; 
Is't not enough to flee my too fond arms, 
Now you have gained a conquest by your 

charms ; 
Is't not enough to captivate my soul, 
Wherein those strong tumultuous passions roll, 
Of love, of hope, of fear ? unhappy maid, 
Whose powerful love her weakness has betrayed. 
Don't pierce a virgin's breast who does adore 
Your grateful name more than she did before ; 
No more thus persecute a vanquished fair, 
By lines that cut too deep for her to bear, 
If Theodora writes refined lays 
Tis by the influence of your brighter rays ; 

But the reverse 

Dispel those clouds that hover o'er my head, 
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That I might re-enjoy that peace that's fled, 
And then the pleasant task I shall fulfil, 
And name my darling with a ready will. 
" A. :— 

Will Theodora's cruelty exact, 

So many slaves be kept upon the rack, 

Whilst she takes pleasure, which to its keenest 

darts, 
To strike deep wounds in their retentive hearts? 
The most tyrannic of your sex aspire, 
One conquest only at one time t* acquire ; 
But you, by your mysterious wit and sense, 
Keep several at once in darkness dense ; 
Dissolve the charm, and point out by your eye, 
Which must the happy be, and which must die." 

What joys — extatick joys, possess my heart, 
What raptures are diffused through every part ? 
Pleasures refined my sprightly soul now move, 
To hear my dear enchanter own his love, 
Ravishing views it gives my mind, when I 
With pleasure future scenes of bliss espy. 
Love now with transport rules within my breast, 
Before with mighty weights of grief opprest ; 
Farewell all anxious cares, now I address 
My conquer'd conqueror with assured success. 
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t 

Are all Apollo's glorious offspring mine ? 
Are those blest youths devoted to my shrine ? 
A bliss too great a blushing maid to crown, 
When that reward from one's too high renown ; 
And must young Theodora now direct 
Her self to one, and the bright rest reject ; 
Pardon her crime who thinks she has engrossed 
More numerous charms than all the choir can 

boast; 
Tis then o'ercome, winged with desire I fly 
To his fair arms who writ the last reply. 
" A. :— 

Filled with tumultuous joys, the youth we left, 

Almost of life, by too much life bereft, 

Whose mounting soul some fair Theodora 

raised ; 
By lines more easily admired than praised, 
Since the kind fair resolved to ease the pain 
(Howe'er might hap) o' th' next replying swain ; 
Since equally each for a charmer burns, 
We've hopes we now shall all be loved by turns. 
Chance threw the longing swain upon her 

breast, 
Chance equally may favour all the rest ; 
If so propitious to our wishes she, 
Next Theodora shall our Goddess be, 
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Then a new system to the world we'll show, 
Of love e'er this none e'er were blest to know, 
That he entire in a divided heart 
May reign, and like the soul himself exert, 
Be all in all, and all in every part. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Quaint Questions and Amusing Answers. 

" I have got a conundrum in my head and cannot get it out. I 
shall certainly crack my brains in searching out questions for you." 

—The British Apollo, Vol. II., p. 505, 

" Q. Apollo, you are a damn'd sly dog, for when 
you have questions you cannot answer, you .put it 
off with a jeer upon the querist ; now, with what 
face can you answer this ? 

"A. If the querist were arrived to years of dis- 
cretion, which perhaps he may not attain should he 
live these fifty years, he would discern that such 
questions are only worthy of such solutions ; this 
we may answer with a very modest face ; but had 
we occasion to insert such ridiculous positions as 
he offers, we would ask. the favour of him to lend 
us his." 

"Q. Suppose our grandmother's grandmother 
was first cousin to King James the First, may we 
not, as we see occasion, justly boast we have royal 
blood in our veins ? 
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" A. We doubt not, far after so many descents 
and mixtures there could remain but little ; and 
then if any of you, up to your great-grandmother, 
have been let blood, it being the genuine quality 
of that blood to mount upwards, 'tis a thousand to 
one but it hath all of it long since spurted out of 
your veins." 

"Q. I find, Gentlemen, ye are excellent at 
solving deep questions, pray tell me how a calf 
which fell into a well at an inn at Laighton 
Busard, in Bedfordshire, shou'd be taken up again 
at another inn in the same town? which I have 
heard by the neighbours affirm'd for a truth. 

" A. If the well at Laighton Busard is not quite 
unfathomable, 'twill be no difficult matter to find 
out the depth of your calf's-head question ; for 'tis 
possible there may be some subterraneous passage 
from one well to the other, and the poor frighted 
traveller might probably give notice to the people 
of the other inn, by an exclamation or two in his 
own language, of the arrival of so odd a guest by 
such an uncommon road as that passed thro' ; this 
may satisfy the querist if his question contains 
downright matter of fact ; if not, he must consider 
that Apollo y being so little conversant under- 
ground, may reasonably expect to lose his way in 
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so obscure a labyrinth as the well of Laighton 
Busard." 

"Q. In this cold and unfriendly climate, whither 
I, a poor American, by the malevolency of the 
stars, am thrown (like a smoking hot toast into a 
pot of ale in January) from the glorious beams of 
the enlivening sun to the gnashing of teeth in 
Boreas' dusky territories, finding necessity compels 
me to array the outward man with thrice the com- 
mon load of vestments, to preserve and defend it 
from the injurious insults of the inclement weather, 
do humbly entreat your unerring 'ships to advise 
whether it's best to wear a flannel waistcoat next 
my skin, or not ; I having attempted to wear one, 
but finding it makes my parchment carcase always 
in humid sudarification, I have desisted till I had 
consulted the oracle, who may likewise be very 
serviceable to your own nation in answering this 
question to oblige a stranger ? 

" A. Since your application of this fleecy tegu- 
ment to your buckram cuticula hath been the pro- 
cataractic cause of hydrotic evacuations, thereby 
occasioning a gradual separation of your cadaverous 
particles, we hold it more salubrious for you to 
transmogrify the premised tunic, and contrive 
one which may be suspended over your chilly 
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shoulders, and furnish you with sufficient shelter 
against northern blasts, and equip you according 
to the distinguishing mode proper to such country- 
men. 

" Q. Gentlemen, pray what is the reason that a 
itorse is so affrighted at the sight of an ass ? 

" A. Perhaps your horse might throw you and 
run away upon't, and you might fancy it proceeded 
from a fright ; but if so, we believe it rather from 
the unusual, uncouth posture he saw you in, than 
merely from the sight of an ass." 
" Q. Apollo^ I wonder 

That you can thus blunder, 
And give us false answers for true ; 
That ass which was spoke of, 
And you made a joke of, 
I believe was related to you ; 
Or else with relations 
And equivocations 
You'd never so foolish appear ; 
When a question's advanced, Sir, 
Which you cannot answer, 
You straight turn it off with a jeer. 
A question was sent 
With sense enough in it, 
Why a horse is afraid of an ass ? 
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But like ignoramus 

For quillets most famous, 
You had not an answer to pass. 
" A. When a question is sent 

In which can be meant 
Neither reason nor sense, we think best, 

To show how we slight 

The follies they write, 
To render the author our jest, 

If a horse (as you said) 

Of an ass is afraid, 
Then who would believe, but a fool, 

They would kindly embrace 

To form a new race, 
And engender between them a mule ; 

Perhaps your rude phiz 

Your argument is, 
Because when you courted your lass, 

She started to see 

Such a creature as thee, 
Thence thought all afraid of an ass." 
" Q. I'm kin to old Par, 

And have learned as far 

As most of the lads in the nation ; 
My father's a poor man, 
Next door to a carman, 
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A porter by occupation ; 
He'd have me, I trow, 
To Cambridge to go, 

And so to make of me a statesman ; 
But I say nothing so, 
Unwilling to go, 

For I seem to be made for a tradesman. 
I beg your advice, Sirs, 
May come in a trice, Sirs, 

For I'm sure that your patron Apollo 
Is a prophet at least, 
And therefore knows best, 

Which will be most useful to folio* ? 

" A. Your own notion follow, 
Your father's is shallow, 

And tho' as a porter 
Great loads he may bear, 
We safely may swear, 

The least of his loads are his' brains." 

"Q. Gentlemen, I am lately return'd from the 
East Indies, where I have followed a course of 
pyrating for upwards of 20 years ; by which means 
I have got enough to maintain me in England : 
but being under trouble of mind for the many 
murders and robberies I have committed, for which 
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it is out of my power to make satisfaction, I desire 
your advice for my future behaviour, in order for 
making my peace with God Almighty. My long 
continuance in that wicked course of life has given 
'me an opportunity of being acquainted with most 
of the Pyrates of the Indies ; their haunts, force, 
places of refreshment and rendezvous, in all seasons 
of the year, which they are forced to observe by 
reason of the Monsoons ; likewise their strength, 
of what nation, etc. I have by me near twenty of 
theirs and my own sea journal books, some of 
which are the observations of the best artists : 
these give such exact accounts of the winds and 
currents, and such exact draughts of most ports, 
havens, bays, and coasts all over the East Indies, 
as I never found anything like it in any of our 
common charts and sea draughts, which are gener- 
ally erroneous ; likewise the variation, longitudes, 
etc., all which, upon a publication, I am sure would 
be acceptable both to the merchant, honest mariner, 
and hydrographers. But how I shall make it 
public, I desire you to advise me ; for as soon as 
ever it comes to light, I shall be found out, and am 
then sure to be hanged ; for there are now in 
England, to my certain knowledge, those whom I 
have plunder'd, but they know it not, neither do 
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my poor relations, whom I daily see and would 
relieve, but dare not, for fear of discovery. I beseech 
you, for God's sake, gentlemen, to give me such 
advice as may ease my troubled mind, and enable 
me to make my peace with my offended Redeemer? 

" A. Since you can do such eminent service to 
the public, the very principles of heathenism en- 
courage you to devote yourself to your country's 
good. . . . Tis true, you cannot recall the lives 
of those whom in your cruelty you slew ; but will 
you not repair the breach by so uncommon a 
benefit to their posterity ? And yet you will not 
run so great a risk as you may perhaps imagine ; 
for Her Majesty has more of the parent in her 
(unless she should see particular reason to the 
contrary in her princely wisdom) than not (out of 
tenderness and compassion, not, indeed, to you, 
but to her innocent, to her loyal subjects) to grant 
you her gracious pardon ; that you may be put 
into a capacity of being an evidence : but if you 
will send a private letter to one of Her Majesty's 
Secretaries of State, he will advertise you in the 
Gazette what you may depend upon." 

" Q. How many things are required in a woman 
to be perfectly beautiful, or whether can a woman 
be said to be perfectly so ? 
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M A. Now, Madam, if you think Apollo a beau 
or a courtier, and expect to be sent to your look- 
ing-glass for an answer, we should be sorry to 
stand in the place of the poor chambermaid, who 
must bear the shock of your disappointment ; and 
yet, for anything we know to the contrary, you 
may be the prettiest woman within the bills of 
mortality. But, first, 'tis impossible to describe 
the numerous accomplishments which must grace 
the idea of a finished Beauty, for it is but an 
imaginary empire, subservient to the lightest turns 
of our unsettled fancies, and can never boast an 
universal authority, because our different notions 
of things still lead us into different judgments on 
every workmanship of art or nature. As for the 
other part of your question, perfection is an ex- 
cellency not to be attained in this world. Tis a 
blessing too elevated for the very wishes of mor- 
tality, and will never be found till the glorious 
rewards of an unfeigned virtue here on earth shall 
crown you with that happiness in a life hereafter." 
«Q:— 

Tell me, O ! tell me, what is happiness ? 

" A • 

Jr\.. . fr 

If, Madam, yet some husband's arms you bless, 
Ask him, for he, if any, sure can guess." 
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" Q. :— 

If to Apollo's smiles you've just pretence, 

And claim from him your boasted influence, 

O tell a doubtful and enquiring fair, 

The reason why her sex so open are ? 

Why secrets in their breasts no safety find ? 

And why their vows are fleeting as the wind ? 

Your speedy answer will much oblige, D. P. 

" A. :— 

Your outward beauties inward thoughts betray, 

As men thro 1 curtains see the breaking day ; 

But sure, you sometimes keep the vows you 

make, 

And men accuse you by a gross mistake ; 

Your faults are doubled by your being fair, 

White cloth shews spots much larger than they 

are, 

And flaws most deep in brightest gems appear." 

" Q. Are women as capable of learning as men ? 

"A. Since our sex allow the fairer one a no 
disobliging character, the character of the soft, 
the tender sex, they will not, we presume, at all 
resent it, if we be unwilling to contradict a charac- 
ter they are not displeased with, and venture to 
affirm that they are cast in too soft a mould, are 

18 
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made of too fine, too delicate a composure to 
endure the severity of study, the drudgery of con- 
templation, the fatigue of profound speculation, of 
deep researches. Had Eve sprung out of Adam's * 
head, as according to the poets Pallas did out of 
Jove's, we might then indeed be of other senti- 
ments. . . . Not but that there may be some 
women eminent for learning, too many to be 
called Phoenixes, as tho' each successor arose from 
her predecessor's ashes ; nay, there may be some 
few who may seem to rival men, to bid fair, tho' 
not for the palm of victory, yet for the glory of 
equality. In evidence of which we appeal to a 
noted foreigner, scarcely inferior to a very learned 
husband. We appeal to a countrywoman of our 
own, whose sublime^ whose manly energy might 
bespeak her man. We appeal to a deceased 
Lady, whose uncommon merit has enter'd in the 
list of those contenders who lay claim to that 
admirable book, The Whole Duty of Man. And 
tho' she may not be the person (for the Ladies can 
never blame us if unwilling to give away so 
glorious a title from our own sex, tho* this be the 
effect nather of our wishes than of our knowledge) 
— tho' she may not be the person, yet if one of the 
masculine gender can put in a better plea, he may 
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yet say of her in imitation of what Ajax said of 
his antagonist Ulysses (but without his contempt) — 

a noble she 



That durst for such a prize contend with me. 

But yet the women may perhaps outstrip the men 
in quickness of apprehension in less profound con- 
cerns, in nimble turns of thoughts in common con- 
versation. And therefore our Creator has graciously 
befriended us in that He has afforded us such 
excellent companions to divert our vacant hours, 
to relieve our wearied minds, to supply our wasted 
vigour, to recruit our exhausted thoughts, and 
prepare us for our future labours, our succeeding 
studies — 

Thus they in learning, tho* they yield the bell, 
Yet are the cause, that men so far excell." 

" Q. Tell me, Apollo, if you durst, sir, 

Why some love crumb and others crust, sir ; 

The reason why I send this query, 

It is because, I can assure ye, 

There is a family in the town, sir, 

That crust will not with them go down, sir. 

Send me, Apollo, if you can, sir, 

A civil or a crusty answer ? 

Yours, a Subscriber. 
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" A. Why crust offensive proves to some, sir, 
Or why such most delight in crumb, sir, 
We hold the procatartic cause, sir, 
Is deficience in their jaws, sir ; 
Or else their teeth are like to break, sir, 
Or else their stomachs are but weak, sir, 
Or else they covet better fare, sir, 
Or else they do't to make you stare, sir." 

"Q. What is more unhappy than an ugly old 
maid ? 

" A. It is possible for an handsome young maid 
to be more unhappy than an ugly old one. For 
happiness consists in our own ease and satisfaction 
and not in the opinion of others. Therefore an 
ugly old maid, who thinks she neither looks old 
nor ugly (and there be such), is more happy than 
an handsome young maid who, not contented with 
the beauty nature hath given her, is continually 
trying to improve it by art (and there be such 
also). But then, if by happiness you mean what is 
most real and perfect happiness (viz, a clear 
conscience void of offence towards God and man), 
an ugly old maid has much the advantage of a 
handsome young one, as being free from those 
temptations the other is always liable to. 1 ' 
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" Q. Why is it not in one's power to help being 

* 

in love ? and why is it not reasonable to suppress 
that passion ? 

" A. If the lady who sent us the question will 
give herself the trouble of a little reflection, she 
will find much the same cause for our not com- 
manding our love, as our anger, rage, etc. And 
we presume the most finished temper would take 
it very ill to be thought always pleased alike, or 
that joy and grief should not cause different sensa- 
tions in them ; all which depend on the unlimited 
power of our passions. Our passions, therefore, 
madam, being seated in us as the instruments and 
vehicles of pleasure, when they are raised by the 
beauty of an object, fill the soul with so agreeable 
sweetness that it is not to be resisted. And if 
these first impressions of love happen to be 
improved by a conversation of wit, honour, and 
good humour, reason is so far from lessening such 
a passion, that it joins with it, and adds force to it, 
by giving it a lasting, that is, a rational foundation. 
For it is the business of reason only to direct our 
passions in the choice of what is pleasant or pain- 
ful, and not to suppress them when they are in full 
enjoyment of what is charming to the soul." 
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" Q. Why where the rosemary grows it is said 
there the woman reigns ? 

"A. Rosemary is held an extraordinary thing 
to fortify the brain, strengthen the nerves, and 
recover lost speech, which last virtue renders it 
highly valuable amongst the female sex ; and 
since the woman governs thro* the power of her 
tongue, it is no wonder she takes care to cherish 
the herb that may afford such a sovereign assist- 
ance in case of a failure." 

"Q. Apollo, they say you are as cunning as a 
conjuror, can you tell me my present thoughts ? 

"A. Yes, your present thoughts are, that we 
cannot tell them." 

Ye sons of Apollo, pray what should it be 
Which makes infants smile when they nothing 

see? 
" A. :— 

No wonder, from sprightly young blood smiles 

appear, 
Since old ones laugh out when they nothing 

hear." 

" Q. Is it Virtue in a fool to speak truth and not 
know it ? 
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" A. No more than Learning in a scribbler to 
stumble into a line of good sense, and not under- 
stand it" 

" Q. Gentlemen, I desire to know why the 
masculine gender is generally said to be the more 
worthy gender, notwithstanding all or most virtues 
are of the feminine, by which man seems to have 
nothing to do with virtue ? 

" A. Though the virtues are of the feminine, yet 
men being by their labours, studies, and applica- 
tions, masters of those virtues, the masculine 
gender is more worthy than the feminine ; the 
possessor being more worthy than the possessed." 

" Q. Gentlemen, Is it true or false notion that 
the crowing of a cock will frighten a lion ? 

"A. The poor cocks have often proved the 
notion false by a very dear experience." 

" Q. Bright sons of Phoebus, pray declare 

If Luna is inhabited, 
And then, if faithful lovers there, 

Inform a tender maid, 
Weary, alas ! of dwelling here, 

Since loyalty is fled ? 

Gentlemen, you will oblige by a speedy answer 
the impatient Constantia. 
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" A/ Be those lunarians false or true, 
'Tis no great matter whether ; 
Or be they brightest forms, or shew 

Like swine in foulest weather ; 
'Twill harder be to solve how you, 
Alas ! will mount up thither." 

" Q. Gentlemen, my taylor has sent me his bill, 
and reckons * shillings for altering an old coat and 
waistcoat which is not worth so much now 'tis 
done, and sets me down 3 pound for the making 
of a new suit of clothes, which is very unreason- 
able : but he has wrote a receipt at the bottom, 
Receiv'd the full contents of this bill. Now, 
whether or no is it lawful for me to cheat him, 
and say I have paid him this money ? A speedy 
answer will oblige. — Yours, J. L. 

" A. The giving more for altering old things than 
they are worth is no argument the taylor earned 
not his money, but that you had no good forecast. 
As for the loss of his bill, should he draw a longer 
upon you in Chancery, to bring you upon your 
oath for the payment of it, and had he money and 
courage to maintain the suit, your clothes with 



There is evidently a misprint here. 
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their consequences may cost you more than you 
are aware of; but be your taylor an honest man or 
a mere taylor, you cannot in honour or honesty 
pretend to the benefit of an acquittance for what 
you have not discharged." 

" Q. Gentlemen, pray tell me whence you can 
derive the original of the word Dun. 

" A. Some think it comes from French, where 
donnez signifies " give me," implying a demand of 
something due ; but the true original of this 
expression owes its birth to one Joe Dun, a famous 
bailiff of the town of Lincoln, so extremely active 
and so dexterous at the management of his rough 
business that it became a proverb, when a man 
refused to pay his debts, why don't you Dun him ? 
— that is, why don't you send Dun to arrest him ? 
Hence it grew a custom, and is now as old as since 
the days of King Henry the Seventh. 

When roaring storms fly blustering over the 

waves, 
And ghastly sprights fill all the gloomy caves, 
The frighted wretch flies from the growing flood, 
And horrid monsters spout their tainted blood, 
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Fierce earthquakes tear the world, the heavens 

bow, 
A passage opens to the shades below ; 
From acherontic shores black fiends ascend, 
In dismal shapes, to higher spheres they send. 
The center cleaves, and all to atoms turn ; 
Th' sun burns the world, the sea confounds the 

sun. 
The wandering planets, stars, the earth and sky, 
Confusedly to the same centre fly. 
Chaos grim monarch absolutely reigns, 
And fetters all in night, and fated chains. 
These wild distractions, Phoebus sons, explain ; 
Nor speculative notions quite disdain ? 

" A. :— 

All we can gather from your lofty strains, 
Which tear our ear-drums with terrific pains, 
Is from a frightful dream you're just awake, 
And still the airy images for real matters take." 

" Q. :- 

If we divide the peopl'd world in halves, 

And one part fools, the other pass for knaves ; 

If this be true, divine Apollo, tell 

- Where the wise herd, and where the honest 

dwell ? 
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"A.:— 

Your divident won't hold by modern rules, 
Since now one knave can make a hundred fools ; 
Allowing folly, then, but half supplies, 
There's room enough for th' honest and the 
wise. 
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